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The American Loan has been received with 
a great chorus of bitter condemnation by the 


British ruling class. Our business men are 
busy declaiming to the housetops how they 
bore the brunt of the war and how they lost 
all their markets while they were working for 
the government on cost-plus contracts. Our 
politicians are taking on the tragic attitudes 
of women of easy virtue who wish to make 
out that an unfair advantage has been taken 
of them, and from all sides we are treated to 
a continual repetition of the ingratitude of the 
American government and its capitalist accom- 
plices. 

Far be it from us to defend the American 
government. On the contrary, we regard 
with disgust the consummate hypocrisy with 
which, after the protestations of brotherhood 
that have been made during the war years, 
after the moral humbug to which American 
politicians have treated us for so long, they 
can turn to make a commercial advantage of 
the present need of the British people for 
raw materials and foodstuffs imported from 
abroad. But we do not think the British 
governing class are any less culpable than the 
Americans in this matter, for the whole situa- 
tion arises out of the very nature of the system 
which they maintain and represent. 

Indeed, looking at the matter objectively, it 
done what any sharp capitalist would not have 
done that any sharp capitalist would not have 
done in the normal course of business. They 
haye granted a loan at a fairly low rate of 
interest, on the understanding that the money 
would be spent in American goods. And, 
seeing that the firm with whom they were 
dealing was desperate for credit, they have 
taken the opportunity, as any astute capitalist 
would, to drive a bargain of their own, by 
hustling the British representatives into accept- 
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the American capitalists would undoubtedly 
say that he is not very much interested in 
maintaining the British Empire. 

We have put the matter in this way merely 
to show that, according to ordinary capitalist 
ethics, there is nothing particularly shocking 
in the American loan agreement. It only be- 
comes shocking when it is seen in its proper 
setting, as a sign of the corrupt social order 
of financial and economic exploitation from 
which it springs. Any isolated act of capital- 
ist trickery is evil not so much in its own right 
as from the nature of the system of property 
and government that produces it. 

It has been said often enough, and even by 
some of the Labour. ministers who are now 
busily engaged in the racket themselves, that 
capitalism of any kind is bound by its very 
nature to expand and seek new markets. And 
as the process of industrialisation spreads over 
the world and reaches the former consumer 
countries, turning them into producer coun- 
trices in their turn, the markets steadily 
become more and more reduced. 

In every major war since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, markets have been a 
dominant factor, and the last war was no 
exception. It was fought because the German 
capitalists wished to make Europe and the 
Levant their economie province and_ the 
Japanese to turn the East into a great market 
for their own manufactures, to the exclusion 
of British and American capitalists. 

Britain and America fought this war to save 
their markets from imperialist rivals. Now 
these rivals have been eliminated. But the 
economic struggle for markets goes on. Not 
only are Britain and America lined up for a 
great conflict over the markets of Europe and 
Asia, but the war has turned other countries, 


formerly of colonial status, such as Canada, 
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For the workers everywhere this return to 
the struggle for markets means Only a new 


misery. Already, unemployment is becoming 
more than a threat to the American workers, 
and it will not be long coming to their British 
comrades. ‘The new circumstances, like the 
old, will produce crises, e¢@onomie and other- 
wise, which the ruling class will turn to their 
advantage against the workers. Instead of 
being the means of leisure and abundance, the 
new potentialities of industrial production will 
merely contribute to poverty and degradation 
in all lands. 

The only remedy to this situation is the 
abandonment of capitalism, with its market 
economy and its attitude of production for 
profit instead of use. In place of this should 
be built, not a socialist structure of state 
eapitalism, which will mercly repeat the same 
faults in a different way, but a society whose 
production and distribution will be divorced 
from the idea of profit and hence from the 
ideas of exchange and markets. Goods should 
be produeed for use, and should be given to 
people, not because they can pay, or because 
they have anything to give in exchange, but 
solely because they need them. This use of 
economy will only be achieved when the 
means of production and distribution are 
owned by the community and are operated by 
the workers for the benefit of the whole 
community. 
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politicians have treated us for so long, they 
can turn to make a commercial advantage of 
the present need of the British people for 
raw materials and foodstuffs imported from 
abroad. But we do not think the British 
governing class are any less culpable than the 
Americans in this matter, for the whole situa- 
tion arises out of the very nature of the system 
which they maintain and represent. 

Indeed, looking at the matter objectively, it 
done what any sharp capitalist would not have 
done that any sharp capitalist would not have 
done in the normal course of business. They 
have granted a loan at a fairly low rate of 
interest, on the understanding that the money 
would be spent in American goods. And, 
seeing that the firm with whom they were 
dealing was desperate for credit, they have 
taken the opportunity, as any astute capitalist 
would, to drive a bargain of their own, by 
hustling the British representatives into accept- 
ing the terms of the American proposals on 
the Bretton Woods scheme, which would mean 
the end of any form of discriminatiory trading 
agreements between countries to the exclusion 
of others. 

The British ruling class bring up the ques- 
tion of how much they have lost through the 
war. But this is an argument which does not 
hold much water between capitalists, for the 
Americans can point out that the British 
capitalists went into the war of their own free 
will, to serve their own interests, and that in 
any case there has actually been a substantial 
inerease in industrial profits in this country 
during the war. As for the grievances of the 
British about not being able to carry on re- 
ciprocal trading agreements within the Empire, 
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the world and reaches the former consumer 
countries, turning them into producer coun- 
trices in their turn, the markets steadily 
become more and more reduced. 

In every major war since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, markets have been a 
dominant factor, and the last war was no 
exception. It was fought because the German 
capitalists wished to make Europe and the 
Levant their economic province and _ the 
Japanese to turn the East into a great market 
for their own manufactures, to the exclusion 
of British and American capitalists. 

Britain and America fought this war to save 
their markets from imperialist rivals. Now 
these rivals have been eliminated. But the 
economic struggle for markets goes on. Not 
only are Britain and America lined up for a 
great conflict over the markets of Europe and 
Asia, but the war has turned other countries, 
formerly of colonial status, such as Canada, 
Australia, Brazil, even India, into potential 
competitors in this war of trade. The former 
allies, having defeated the rivals who threaten- 
ed their trading supremacy, now draw apart 
and embark on an economic war of the kind 
which is the inevitable accompaniment of a 
market economy. The conditions of the 
American loan mean merely that the Ameri- 
can capitalists have seen a strategic opening 
and have made use of it. One thing that 
becomes abundantly clear now that the war is 
over is that America now holds the position of 
the greatest imperialism the world has ever 
known, and that its politicians intend to take 
every advantage of their position. Would the 
British ruling class have done any different if 
the roles had been reversed? 





The Re-Instatement Fraud 


At the beginning of the war a promise was made 
that firms should take back men on their demob- 
ilisation. This provision was incorporated in the 
National Service legislation, as some of the sugar 
required to coat the bitter pill of conscription. 
A recent decision of a Birmingham reinstatement 
committee, if upheld, will however make nonsense 
of this law, and allow employers to do almost what 


they like in the way of evading it. This decision | 


had reference to reinstatement in shadow factories 
operated by Austin Motors, and declared that, 
since the men's jobs had been declared redundant 
through ending of Government contracts, the 
Austin combine were under no obligation to re- 
employ them. The result of this situation is likely 
to be that firms will take back men when it is 
convenient to them, but will find some excuse of 


redundancy when they do not want to re-employ. 


a particular man. Once again, when it comes to 
the actual operation of a law that seems to militate 
against employers, some way is discovered to save 
them from observing it. 


After a token strike of public utility workers, the 
French government has given in rapidly to the 
men's demands, at least in part, and will give wage 
increases to 1,000,000 workers, although the men 
will not get the £5 a month which they have been 
demanding. The government's decision, however, 
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ance workers are among the groups now talking 
in terms of strike action....Meanwhile, it is becom- 
ing evident that the U.S.A. is not going to be the 
paradise for the ordinary man which Lord Beaver- 
brook likes to paint in his newspapers. Following 
on Henry Wallace's prophecies of mass unemploy- 
ment comes a statement from the Labour Com- 
mittee of the National Planning Association, which 
foresees an unemployment problem "equal to 
any the nation has ever faced". In addition to 
this, in spite of the fact that it has had no air 
raids or war damage at all, the United States is 
facing a major housing shortage. According to 
the the emergency housing committee set up in 
New York, in that city alone 170,000 homes are 
needed to house some 617,000 people. So that 
the bright future of the American worker becomes 
not very much unlike that of his English comrades. 


Death of a Borstal Boy 


The Home Secretary has agreed to investigate 
the circumstances in which a Borstal boy named 
Clatworthy died. According to Ernest Thurtle 
in a statement to parliament, the facts are briefly 
as follows. The boy was committed to Worm- 
wood Scrubs following a sentence of 3 years 
Borstal last March, He was later removed to 
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from the idea of profit and hence from the 
ideas of exchange and markets. Goods should 
be produced for use, and should be given to 
people, not because they can pay, or because 
they have anything to give in exchange, but 
solely because they need them. ‘This use of 
economy will only be achieved when the 
means of production and distribution are 
owned by the community and are operated by 
the workers for the benefit of the whole 
community. 
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WHO ARE THE Chl 


So much publicity has been given to the 
“crime wave” that one would imagine, from 
merely reading the newspapers, that the country 
was full of raging bandits who were staging 
hold-ups at every street corner. Yet such an 
idea is obviously exaggerated, and it is therefore 
desirable to give some attention to this “pheno- 
menon” in order to see just what it is and just 
what lies behind the great propaganda bogey 
into which it has been built up. 


It must be admitted, of course, that there is an 
appreciable increase in a certain type of crime, 
the hold-up, with or without violence. It was 
hardly to be expected by any sensible man that 
the state of affairs would be otherwise. For 
six years men have been taught to use lethal 
weapons, to value human life cheaply, and to 
commit acts of violence without any undue per- 
turbation. Certain sections of the forces, such 
as the Commandos, have been given the training 
of professional thugs, being taught not merely 
to shoot, but also such “useful” arts as the way 
to murder or to capture and tie up a man with- 
out making any disturbance. It is hardly a sur- 
prising thing that in some at least-of these mil- 
lions of men the habits and ideas of violence 
should have become so deeply ingrained that 
they are unwilling to relinquish them, but in- 
stead decide to turn them to use in earning their 
living by crime. 

The other end of this process can be seen at 
work among children. It is admitted that there 
has been a rapid increase in child delinquency 
during the war. Yet what else was to be ex- 
pected, when in their schools these children 
had heard war praised daily,-had seen on the 
films hundreds of exploits in which violence and 
murder were shown as virtuous acts, and had 
taken in these poisonous teachings from almost 
every children’s paper that had passed into their 
hands? 


Our Bandit Society 


Our present system of society is based on ban- 
ditry, on the robbing of the poor by the rich, 
on the violence of authority, and, if necessary, 
the violence of war as a means to ensure the 
continued suppression of the poor. But, as re- 
pression always leads to resistance in some form 
or another, so authoritarian societies always pro- 
duce an unofficial violence that runs counter 


other concentration camp. They have no pros- 
pect of release from their present life, unless the 
governments issues an amnesty. 


The Government’s 
Responsibility 


For this situation the government is almost 
wholly responsible. It is the inevitable product 
of the system of military conscription, and while 
the authorities try to keep men in the army 
against their will, there will always be deserters 
who will have to live by some extra-legal means, 
The majority of deserters engage in innocuous 
minor rackets and keep themselves as far out of 
the public eye as possible. But there are always 
a few who in sheer desperation or bravado in« 
dulge in sensational or violent crime. For this 
problem there is only one solution—the imme- 
diate ending of conscription, rapid demobilisa« 
tion, and the granting of an amnesty to all 
deserters, to enable them to become once again 
useful members of society. 

This is as much as it seems necessary to say 
about the “‘crimes” themselves. But, as I indi- 
cated at the beginning of this article, there is 
more to the “crime wave” sensation than imme- 
diately meets the eye, and the sudden declara- 
tion of an impending drive against the bandits 
cannot be dissociated from the government’s 
proposals for a strong, centralised police force, 
or from the ambitions within the police force 
itself to become an autonomous body, playing 
its own reactionary part in influencing policy 
within the country. 

Almost immediately after the ‘‘crime wave” 
had been built up into a large-scale newspaper 
and radio campaign, the police chiefs began to 
talk of enlarging the force, and a figure of 16,000 
extra policemen was named. ‘Then, on the 11th 
December, the police issued an appeal for 
people to volunteer as part-time special con- 
stables. 

“Object of the call to civilians is to enable 
regular policemen to be taken off routine 
duties and transferred to crime detection . . . 
Volunteers will be given training and uni- 
forms.. On duty the ‘special’ will have all 
the responsibilities, powers and privileges of 
the regular police.” 

Evening Standard, 11/12/45, 


The Police Hoax 


ilisation. This provision was incorporated in the 
National Service legislation, as some of the sugar 
required to coat the bitter pill of conscription. 
A recent decision of a Birmingham reinstatement 
committee, if upheld, will however make nonsense 
of this law, and allow employers to do almost what 


they like in the way of evading it. This decision _ 


had reference to reinstatement in shadow factories 
operated by Austin Motors, and declared that, 
since the men's jobs had been declared redundant 
through ending of Government contracts, the 
Austin combine were under no obligation to re- 
employ them. The result of this situation is likely 
to be that firms will take back men when it is 
convenient to them, but will find some excuse of 


redundancy when they do not want to re-employ. 


a particular man. Once again, when it comes to 
the actual operation of a law that seems to militate 
against employers, some way is discovered to save 
them from observing it. 


After a token strike of public utility workers, the 
French government has given in rapidly to the 
men's demands, at least in part, and will give wage 
increases to 1,000,000 workers, although the men 
will not get the £5 a month which they have been 
demanding. The government's decision, however, 
is a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, or even 
robbing Peter to pay Peter, for the money required 
for the extra pay is to come, not from the rich 
by the imposition of higher income taxes, but 
through an increase in the cost of cigarettes, 
alcohol and postal rates, which will hit the workers 
in general far more than it will the rest of the 
community. 
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The International Maritime Preparatory Techni- 
cal Conference, convened by the I.L.O. in Copen- 
hagen to discuss measures for improving the status 
of seamen, has resulted in recommendations which 
discriminate strongly against coloured seamen, on 
the basis of dividing nationalities among seamen 
which has been used as a weapon against the 
workers for many years by the shipping companies. 
The delegates of the British, Dutch, Portuguese and 
Belgian shipowners opposed the extension of the 
minimum rate of £18, which was recommended for 
white seamen, to coloured seamen, on the grounds 
of their "lower working capacity". After protests 
from the Indian delegate, a compromise was 
reached on the formula of collective equality, 
which means that the total of wages paid to 
coloured men on any ship would. equal the total 
paid to white seamen. This, of course, is only 
a concession in words, as on ships where coloured 
men are employed there are usually only a few 
white seamen who hold supervisory or technical 
positions, and therefore the owners can still keep 
the rates of coloured men down to a much lower 
level than those of white sailors. It is a shameful 
thing that the delegates who were supposed to 
represent the white workers should have agreed 
to such scandalous discrimination against their 
Indian and African shade bas 


Some 450,000 workers are now on strike in 
America, and there is every indication of the 
strikes spreading to. other industries. The United 
Steelworkers’ Union with 600,000 members, some 
80,000 textile workers and 25,000 electrical appli- 





ing evident that the U.S.A. is not going to be the 
paradise for the ordinary man which Lord Beaver- 
brook likes to paint in his newspapers. Following 
on Henry Wallace's prophecies of mass unemploy- 
ment comes a statement from the Labour Com- 
mittee of the National Planning Association, which 
foresees an unemployment problem "equal to 
any the nation has ever faced". In addition to 
this, in spite of the fact that it has had no air 
raids or war damage at all, the United States is 
facing a major housing shortage. According to 
the the emergency housing committee set up in 
New York, in that city alone 170,000 homes are 
needed to house some 617,000 people. So that 
the bright future of the American worker becomes 
not very much unlike that of his English comrades. 


Death of a Borstal Boy 


The Home Secretary has agreed to investigate 
the circumstances in which a Borstal boy named 
Clatworthy died. According to Ernest Thurtle 
in a statement to parliament, the facts are briefly 
as follows.. The boy was committed to Worm- 
wood Scrubs following a sentence of 3 years 
Borstal last March. He was later removed to 
Portland, and his mother was informed on the 
26th September that he had been removed to 
Weymouth Hospital suffering from anaemia. 
She was very surprised for his health had always 
previously been good, and he had acted as a 
Blood Donor. 

When she visited him, she hardly recognized 
him, and he died on December 6th. Before he 
died he told her that, while at Wormwood 
Scrubs last March he had been persistently per- 
secuted and struck by a warder named Evans, 
and had been so exasperated that he had finally 
hit him back. He was then beaten up by 
several warders together, and had lost a lot of 
blood. She then wrote to the Governor and 
was told she could see the Deputy Governor at 
any time. When she called however the warders 
at the gate had sneered at her and told her she 
could complain to the Prison Commissioners. 
Thurtle declared that both the boy’s death, and 
the fact that his mother had received such 
treatment when she tried to make enquiries about 
him should be investigated. 

Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, said that the 
boy had died from agranulocytosis, a form of 
anaemia, which was due not to any violence 
which he might have received in March, but to 
treatment with M. & B. for a skin complaint 
at the prison hospital in August. He would 
personally interview the officers concerned, but 
would not promise an enquiry. 

It is to be hoped that this matter will not be 
hushed up. Ex-prisoners know that men and 
boys are in fact beaten up in prison, and often 
complain of the medical attention which is given. 
Even if it is established that the Agranulocytosis 
was contracted after courses of M. & B., it 
would be interesting to know if any attempt 
were made to guard against this complication by 
blood examinations at the time of administration. 
We hope to publish a fuller account when the 
Home Secretary reports his findings. 
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lions of men the habits and ideas of violence 
should have become so deeply ingrained that 
they are unwilling to relinquish them, but in- 
stead decide to turn them to use in earning their 
living by crime. 

The other end of this process can be seen at 
work among children. It is admitted that there 
has been a rapid increase in child delinquency 
during the war. Yet what else was to be ex- 
pected, when in their schools these children 
had heard war praised daily,-had seen on the 
films hundreds of exploits in which violence and 
murder were shown as virtuous acts, and had 
taken in these poisonous teachings from almost 
every children’s paper that had passed into their 
hands? 


Our Bandit Society 


Our present system of society is based on ban- 
ditry, on the robbing of the poor by the rich, 
on the violence of authority, and, if necessary, 
the violence of war as a means to ensure the 
continued suppression of the poor. But, as re- 
pression always leads to resistance in some form 
or another, so authoritarian societies always pro- 
duce an unofficial violence that runs counter 
to the official violence. The acts of bandits and 
child criminals are acts of rebellion against a 
tyrannous society. They do not arise out of 
any inherent evil, but out of instinctual processes 
of struggle against imposed authority. Yet this 
fact should not lead us to imagine that such acts 
are necessarily good. On the contrary, they re- 
present forces which can very well be canalised 
by a clever authoritarian movement to serve its 
own ends. All the fascist and proto-fascist 
movements from Napoleon III onwards have 
found their early nuclei in the organisation of 
such irrational rebellions against a corrupt 
society. 

A merely destructive feeling of rebellion, if it 
remains on the emotional or instinctual plane, 
can be used by anybody who is sufficiently 
clever. The only kind of rebellion which is of 
real eventual value is that which is based on a 
clear and reasoned awareness of the social issues 
and is devoted towards a constructive end of 
building up a real and stable freedom in place 
of the capricious violence of authority. 


But there is another reason for many of the 
crimes which are taking place to-day, and that 
is the presence of large numbers of deserters 
in the large cities (there are estimated to be 
10,000 in London alone). These men have 
found the army unbearable, for one reason or 
another, and, tired of waiting for a release, have 
taken the quickest way out. Once away from 
the army, they have found themselves unable to 
earn a living by ordinary methods, because of 
the fact that they cannot get regular work with- 
out employment cards, which involve some kind 
of direct contact with authority. Accordingly, 
they have been forced to earn a living as best 
they can, by some kind of irregular employment, 
by racketeering or by robbery. They have had 
no alternative, unless they choose to give them- 
selves up for two years at Stakehill or some 
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more to the “crime wave’? sensation than imme- 
diately meets the eye, and the sudden declara- 
tion of an impending drive against the bandits 
cannot be dissociated from the government’s 
proposals for a strong, centralised police force, 
or from the ambitions within the police force 
itself to become an autonomous body, playing 
its own reactionary part in influencing policy 
within the country. 

Almost immediately after the “crime wave” 
had been built up into a large-scale newspaper 
and radio campaign, the police chiefs began to 
talk of enlarging the force, and a figure of 16,000 
extra policemen was named. Then, on the 11th 
December, the police issued an appeal for 
people to volunteer as part-time special con- 
stables. 

“Object of the call to civilians is to enable 
regular policemen to be taken off routine 
duties and transferred to crime detection . . . 
Volunteers will be given training and uni- 
forms.. On duty the ‘special’ will have all 
the responsibilities, powers and privileges of 
the regular police.” 

Evening Standard, 11/12/45, 


The Police Hoax 


This appeared to be a temporary affair, to tide 
over the time until the “crime wave” had ebbed. 
But the next day, when many of the suckers 
went along to offer their services, they found 
that they were expected to guarantee their co- 
operation for a period of years. 

“All applicants were told that they could 
join the Special Police only on a three-year 
agreement. It would not, the police say, be 
practical to train and equip men merely to 
cover an emergency in crime such as the 
present one.” 

Evening Standard, 12/12/45. 


BRITISH 


When the Nazis destroyed a Czech village 
called Lidice a wave of indignation swept all 
“democratic” countries. But during the last 
month villages have been burnt or bombed to 
the ground by British troops and air force among 
almost complete indifference. 

Yet the facts are revolting enough to move 
people’s conscience. On the 13th December 
newspapers announced that, following the murder 
of the British major and the Red Cross girl 
worker near Padang, in Sumatra, further repri- 
sals had been taken in addition to the arrest of 
several Indonesians and the shooting of others 
who attempted to escape. Tabag village where 
the bodies were found had been burnt down. 

The following day it was announced that from 
Batavia a battalion of Indian infantry with 
strong tank and artillery support set forth for a 
punitive expedition to Bekasi, the small town 
where the crew and passengers of a crashed 
Dakota were murdered three weeks before. Petrol 
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© American capitalists would undoubtedly 
iy that he is not very much interested in 
wintaining the British Empire. 

We have put the matter in this way merely 
. show that, according to ordinary capitalist 
hies, there is nothing particularly shocking 
. the American loan agreement. It only be- 
ymes shocking when it is seen in its proper 
‘iting, as a sign of the corrupt social order 
| financial and economic exploitation from 
hich it springs. Any isolated act of capital- 
t trickery is evil not so much in its own right 
, from the nature of the system of property 
ad government that produces it. 

It has been said often enough, and even by 
me of the Labour. ministers who are now 
ily engaged in the racket themselves, that 
ipitalism of any kind is bound by its very 
ature to expand and seek new markets. And 
s the process of industrialisation spreads over 
1¢@ world and reaches the former consumer 
suntries, turning them into producer coun- 
jes in their turn, the markets steadily 
seome more and more reduced. 

In every major war since the middle of the 
ithteenth century, markets have been a 
ominant factor, and the last war was no 
xoeption. It was fought because the German 
ipitalists wished to make Europe and the 
evant their economic proyince and_ the 
apanese to turn the East into a great market 
their own manufactures, to the exclusion 
( British and American capitalists. 

Britain and America fought this war to save 
1cir markets from imperialist rivals. Now 
‘ese rivals have been eliminated. But the 
sonomic struggle for markets goes on. Not 
aly are Britain and America lined up for a 
reat conflict over the markets of Europe and 
sin, but the war has turned other countries, 
ymerly of colonial status, such as Canada, 
Resacil. avan .India. into ..natantial 








For the workers everywhere this return to 
the struggle for markets means only a new 
misery. Already, unemployment is becoming 
more than a threat to the American workers, 
and it will not be long coming to their British 
comrades. The new circumstances, like the 
old, will produce crises, e¢@onomic and other- 
wise, which the ruling class will turn to their 
advantage against the workers. Instead of 
being the means of leisure and abundance, the 
new potentialities of industrial production will 
merely contribute to poverty and degradation 
in all lands, 

The only remedy to this situation is the 
abandonment of capitalism, with its market 
economy and its attitude of production for 
profit instead of use. In place of this should 
be built, mot a socialist structure of state 
capitalism, which will merely repeat the same 
faults in a different way, but a society whose 
production and distribution will be divorced 
from the idea of profit and hence from the 
ideas of exchange and markets. Goods should 
be produced for use, and should be given to 
people, not because they can pay, or because 
they have anything to give in exchange, but 
solely beeause they need them. This use of 
economy will only be achieved when the 
means of production and distribution are 
owned by the community and are operated by 
the workers for the benefit of the whole 
community. 
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the process of industrialisation spreads over 
¢ world and reaches the former consumer 
untrics, turning them into producer coun- 
es in their turn, the markets steadily 
come more and more reduced. 

In every major war since the middle of the 
thteenth century, markets have been a 
minant factor, and the last war was no 
ception. It was fought because the German 
pitalists wished to make Europe and the 
‘vant their economic province and_ the 
panese to turn the East into a great market 
¢ their own manvufactures, to the exclusion 
British and American capitalists. 

Britain and America fought this war to save 
¢ir markets from imperialist rivals. Now 
ese rivals have been eliminated. But the 
onomic struggle for markets goes on. Not 
ily are Britain and America lined up for a 
eat conflict over the markets of Europe and 
sia, but the war has turned other countries, 
rmerly of colonial status, such as Canada, 
ustralia, Brazil, even India, into potential 
mpetitors in this war of trade. The former 
lies, having defeated the rivals who threaten- 
| their trading supremacy, now draw apart 
ud embark on an economic war of the kind 
hich is the inevitable accompaniment of a 
arket economy. The conditions of the 
merican loan mean merely that the Ameri- 
in capitalists have seen a strategic opening 
id have made use of it. One thing that 
‘comes abundantly clear now that the war is 
yer is that America now holds the position of 
@ greatest imperialism the world has ever 
own, and that its politicians intend to take 
yery advantage of their position. Would the 
ritish ruling class have done any different if 
© roles had been reversed? 
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nce workers are among the groups now talking 
| terms of strike action....Meanwhile, it is becom- 
ig evident that the U.S.A. is not going to be the 
aradise for the ordinary man which Lord Beaver- 
rook likes to paint in his newspapers. Following 
n Henry Wallace's prophecies of mass unemploy- 
lent comes a statement from the Labour Com- 
ittee of the National Planning Association, which 
aresees an unemployment problem “equal to 
ny the nation has ever faced". In addition to 
his, in spite of the fact that it has had no air 
aids or war damage at all, the United States is 
cing a major housing shortage. According to 
he the emergency housing committee set up in 
lew York, in that city alone 170,000 homes are 
eoded to house some 617,000 people. So that 
he bright future of the American worker becomes 
ot very much unlike that of his English comrades. 





Death of a Borstal Boy 


‘The Home Secretary has agreed to investigate 
he circumstances in which a Borstal boy named 
‘atworthy died. According to Ernest Thurtle 
i a statement to parliament, the facts are briefly 
s follows, The boy was committed to Worm- 
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faults in a different way, but a society whose 
production and distribution will be divorced 
from the idea of profit and hence from the 
ideas of exchange and markets. Goods should 
be produced for use, and should be given to 
people, not because they can pay, or because 
they have anything to give in exchange, but 
solely because they need them. This use of 
economy will only be achieved when the 
means of production and distribution are 
owned by the community and are operated by 
the workers for the benefit of the whole 
community. 

















WHO ARE THE CRIMINALS ? 


So much publicity has been given to the 
“crime wave” that one would imagine, from 
merely reading the newspapers, that the country 
was full of raging bandits who were staging 
hold-ups at every street corner. Yet such an 
idea is obviously exaggerated, and it is therefore 
desirable to give some attention to this “pheno- 
menon” in order to see just what it is and just 
what lies behind the great propaganda bogey 
into which it has been built up. 


It must be admitted, of course, that there is an 
appreciable increase in a certain type of crime, 
the hold-up, with or without violence. It was 
hardly to be expected by any sensible man that 
the state of affairs would be otherwise. For 
six years men have been taught to use lethal 
weapons, to value human life cheaply, and to 
commit acts of violence without any undue per- 
turbation. Certain sections of the forces, such 
as the Commandos, have been given the training 
of professional thugs, being taught not merely 
to shoot, but also such “useful” arts as the way 
to murder or to capture and tie up a man with- 
out making any disturbance. It is hardly a sur- 
prising thing that in some at least of these mil- 
lions of men the habits and ideas of violence 
should have become so deeply ingrained that 
they are unwilling to relinquish them, but in- 
stead decide to turn them to use in earning their 
living by crime. 

The other end of this process can be seen at 
work among children. It is admitted that there 
has been a rapid increase in child delinquency 
during the war. Yet what else was to be ex- 
pected, when in their schools these children 
had heard war praised daily,-had seen on the 
films hundreds of exploits in which violence and 
murder were shown as virtuous acts, and had 
taken in these poisonous teachings from almost 
every children’s paper that had passed into their 
hands? 


Our Bandit Society 


Our present system of society is based on ban- 
ditry, on the robbing of the poor by the rich, 
on the violence of authority, and, if necessary, 
the violence of war as a means to ensure the 
continued suppression of the poor. But, as re- 
pression always leads to resistance in some form 
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other concentration camp. They have no pros- 
pect of release from their present life, unless the 
governments issues an amnesty. 


The Government’s 
Responsibility 

For this situation the government is almost 
wholly responsible. It is the inevitable product 
of the system of military conscription, and while 
the authorities try to keep men in the army 
against their will, there will always be deserters 
who will have to live by some extra-legal means. 
The majority of deserters engage in innocuous 
minor rackets and keep themselves as far out of 
the public eye as possible. But there are always 
a few who in sheer desperation or bravado in- 
dulge in sensational or violent crime. For this 
problem there is only one solution—the imme- 
diate ending of conscription, rapid demobilisa- 
tion, and the granting of an amnesty to all 
deserters, to enable them to become once again 
useful members of society. 

This is as much as it seems necessary to say 
about the “crimes” themselves. But, as I indi- 
cated at the beginning of this article, there is 
more to the “crime wave’’ sensation than imme- 
diately meets the eye, and the sudden declara- 
tion of an impending drive against the bandits 
cannot be dissociated from the government’s 
proposals for a strong, centralised police force, 
or from the ambitions within the police force 
itself to become an autonomous body, playing 
its own reactionary part in influencing policy 
within the country. 

Almost immediately after the “crime wave” 
had been built up into a large-scale newspaper 
and radio campaign, the police chiefs began to 
talk of enlarging the force, and a figure of 16,000 
extra policemen was named. Then, on the 11th 
December, the police issued an appeal for 
people to volunteer as part-time special con- 
stables. 

“Object of the call to civilians is to enable 
regular policemen to be taken off routine 
duties and transferred to crime detection... 
Volunteers will be given training and uni- 
forms.. On duty the ‘special’ will have all 
the responsibilities, powers and privileges of 
the regular police.” 

Evening Standard, 11/12/45, 


The reasons behind the actions of the police 
became clear. If they were really desperate for 
assistance, they would take volunteers on any 
terms. But in fact they can afford to do with- 
out men, unless they are willing to sign on for 
three years. In other words, it is not unreason- 
able to contend that the police do not really want 
helpers at present, but want to set up a large 
auxiliary force which will have another function 
than that of assisting with the present ‘‘emer- 
gency”. They are anxious to increase their 
own power. 

Meanwhile, those who are not willing to act 
as specials are being asked to become informers. 
Scotland Yard appeals to all people to ring up 
999 if they see anything unusual were featured 
in newspapers and on the radio, and no doubt 
by now a number of perfectly innocent people 
who have behaved unconventionally or who 
aroused the suspicions of the inquisitive have 
been subjected to the unpleasant attentions of 
the police. 


A Show Of Power 


A further step in the assertion of police power 
was the great comb-out of the West End on the 
night of December 14-15. More than 15,000 
people were stopped by the police for qucs- 
tioning, and nearly a thousand were taken in to 
police stations for further grilling, although the 
police had in the end to release most of them. 

This demonstration of police power—for it 
can be regarded as little else—represents a sin- 
ister incident in peace-time. During the war 
some kind of plausible case might be made by 
war-supporters for police check-ups, but in 
peace-time such an infringement of individual 
freedom as this plague of 3,000 human locusts 
invading the centre of London and interfering 
with the freedom of movement of thousands of 
men and women is a clear demonstration of 
arbitrary force. It means that the police are 
telling us our war-time slavery is here to stay. 

Let us not be gulled by the bogey of an 
exaggerated “wave of crime” into accepting the 
steady increase of police power at the expense 
of our freedom. When we are asked to help the 
police in this consolidation of their power, let us 
remember that the words informer and nark have 
a very unsavoury history in the language of the 
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Jeath of a Borstal Boy 


The Home Secretary has agreed to investigate 

1¢ circumstances in which a Borstal boy named 
latworthy died. According to Ernest Thurtle 
| a statement to parliament, the facts are briefly 
i) follows.. The boy was committed to Worm- 
ood Scrubs following a sentence of 3 years 
orstal last March. He was later removed to 
ortland, and his mother was informed on the 
Sth September that he had been removed to 
J/eymouth Hospital suffering from anaemia. 
he was very surprised for his health had always 
reviously been good, and he had acted as a 
lood Donor. 

When she visited him, she hardly recognized 
im, and he died on December 6th. Before he 
ied he told her that, while at Wormwood 
erubs last March he had been persistently per- 
cuted and struck by a warder named Evans, 
nd had been so exasperated that he had finally 
it him back. He was then beaten up by 
‘veral warders together, and had lost a lot of 
lood. She then wrote to the Governor and 
as told she could see the Deputy Governor at 
ny time. When she called however the warders 
| the gate had sneered at her and told her she 
ould complain to the Prison Commissioners. 
‘hurtle declared that both the boy’s death, and 
ve fact that his mother had received such 
‘catment when she tried to make enquiries about 
im should be investigated. 

Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, said that the 
oy had died from agranulocytosis, a form of 
naemia, which was due not to any violence 
hich he might have received in March, but to 
eatment with M. & B. for a skin complaint 
t the prison hospital in August. He would 
ersonally interview the officers concerned, but 
ould not promise an enquiry. 

It is to be hoped that this matter will not be 
ushed up. Ex-prisoners know that men and 
oys are in fact beaten up in prison, and often 
omplain of the medical attention which is given. 
iven if it is established that the Agranulocytosis 
yas contracted after courses of M. & B., it 
vould be interesting to know if any attempt 
vere made to guard against this complication by 
Jood examinations at the time of administration. 
Ve hope to publish a fuller account when the 
lome Secretary reports his findings. 





lions of men the habits and ideas of violence 
should have become so deeply ingrained that 
they are unwilling to relinquish them, but in- 
stead decide to turn them to use in earning their 
living by crime. 

The other end of this process can be seen at 
work among children. It is admitted that there 
has been a rapid increase in child delinquency 
during the war. Yet what else was to be ex- 
pected, when in their schools these children 
had heard war praised daily,-had seen on the 
films hundreds of exploits in which violence and 
murder were shown as virtuous acts, and had 
taken in these poisonous teachings from almost 
every children’s paper that had passed into their 
hands? 


Our Bandit Society 


Our present system of society is based on ban- 
ditry, on the robbing of the poor by the rich, 
on the violence of authority, and, if necessary, 
the violence of war as a means to ensure the 
continued suppression of the poor. But, as re- 
pression always leads to resistance in some form 
or another, so authoritarian societies always pro- 
duce an unofficial violence that runs counter 
to the official violence. The acts of bandits and 
child criminals are acts of rebellion against a 
tyrannous society. They do not arise out of 
any inherent evil, but out of instinctual processes 
of struggle against imposed authority. Yet this 
fact should not lead us to imagine that such acts 
are necessarily good. On the contrary, they re- 
present forces which can very well be canalised 
by a clever authoritarian movement to serve its 
own ends. All the fascist and proto-fascist 
movements from Napoleon III onwards have 
found their early nuclei in the organisation of 
such irrational rebellions against a corrupt 
society. : 

A merely destructive feeling of rebellion, if it 
remains on the emotional or instinctual plane, 
can be used by anybody who is sufficiently 
clever. The only kind of rebellion which is of 
real eventual value is that which is based on a 
clear and reasoned awareness of the social issues 
and is devoted towards a constructive end of 
building up a real and stable freedom in place 
of the capricious violence of authority. 


But there is another reason for many of the 
crimes which are taking place to-day, and that 
is the presence of large numbers of deserters 
in the large cities (there are estimated to be 
10,000 in London alone). These men have 
found the army unbearable, for one reason or 
another, and, tired of waiting for a release, have 
taken the quickest way out. Once away from 
the army, they have found themselves unable to 
earn a living by ordinary methods, because of 
the fact that they cannot get regular work with- 
out employment cards, which involve some kind 
of direct contact with authority. Accordingly, 
they have been forced to earn a living as best 
they can, by some kind of irregular employment, 
by racketeering or by robbery. They have had 
no alternative, unless they choose to give them- 
selves up for two years at Stakehill or some 


more to the “‘crime wave” sensation than imme- 
diately meets the eye, and the sudden declara- 
tion of an impending drive against the bandits 
cannot be dissociated from the government’s 
proposals for a strong, centralised police force, 
or from the ambitions within the police force 
itself to become an autonomous body, playing 
its own reactionary part in influencing policy 
within the country. 

Almost immediately after the “crime wave” 
had been built up into a large-scale newspaper 
and radio campaign, the police chiefs began to 
talk of enlarging the force, and a figure of 16,000 
extra policemen was named. Then, on the 11th 
December, the police issued an appeal for 
people to volunteer as part-time special con- 
stables. 

“Object of the call to civilians is to enable 
regular policemen to be taken off routine 
duties and transferred to crime detection... 
Volunteers will be given training and uni- 
forms.. On duty the ‘special’ will have all 
the responsibilities, powers and privileges of 
the regular police.” 

Evening Standard, 11/12/45. 


The Police Hoax 


This appeared to be a temporary affair, to tide 
over the time until the “crime wave” had ebbed. 
But the next day, when many of the suckers 
went along to offer their services, they found 
that they were expected to guarantee their co- 
operation for a period of years. 

“All applicants were told that they could 
join the Special Police only on a three-year 
agreement. It would not, the police say, be 
practical to train and equip men merely to 
cover an emergency in crime such as the 
present one.” 

Evening Standard, 12/12/45. 


BRITISH 


When the Nazis destroyed a Czech village 
called Lidice a wave of indignation swept all 
“democratic” countries. But during the last 
month villages have been burnt or bombed to 
the ground by British troops and air force among 
almost complete indifference. 

Yet the facts are revolting enough to move 
people’s conscience. On the 13th December 
newspapers announced that, following the murder 
of the British major and the Red Cross girl 
worker near Padang, in Sumatra, further repri- 
sals had been taken in addition to the arrest of 
several Indonesians and the shooting of others 
who attempted to escape. Tabag village where 
the bodies were found had been burnt down. 

The following day it was announced that from 
Batavia a battalion of Indian infantry with 
strong tank and artillery support set forth for a 
punitive expedition to Bekasi, the small town 
where the crew and passengers of a crashed 
Dakota were murdered three weeks before. Petrol 


4\ Turther step in the assertion of police power 
was the great comb-out of the West End on the 
night of December 14-15. More than 15,000 
people were stopped by the police for ques- 
tioning, and nearly a thousand were taken in to 
police stations for further grilling, although the 
police had in the end to release most’ of them. 

This demonstration of police power—for it 
can be regarded as little else—represents a sin- 
ister incident in peace-time. During the war 
some kind of plausible case might be made by 
war-supporters for police check-ups, but in 
peace-time such an infringement of individual 
freedom as this plague of 3,000 human locusts 
invading the centre of London and. interfering 
with the freedom of movement of thousands of 
men and women is a clear demonstration of 
arbitrary force. It means that the police are 
telling us our war-time slavery is here to stay. 

Let us not be gulled by the bogey of an 
exaggerated ““wave of crime” into accepting the 
steady increase of police power at the expense 
of our freedom. When we are asked to help the 
police in this consolidation of their power, let us 
remember that the words informer and nark have 
a very unsavoury history in the language of the 
working man. 

Police power will always be more than any- 
thing else the buttress of authority. It will 
never end crime, for that is a phenomenon which 
cannot be dissociated from the system of privi- 
lege and property. One kind of criminal gains 
his property by legal thefts. .The police are his 
friends. The other gains it by illegal theft. 
The police are his enemies. But when there is 
no property and no privilege, then there will 
be no theft. And assuredly there will be no 
police. The society where men enjoy freedom 
will have shaken itself free of such parasites. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. 


LIDICES 


was poured over the buildings and the town was 
razed to the ground. Efforts were made to 
spare the houses of the Chinese but in the 
general conflagration they too caught fire. 





In Indo-Chino British troops used methods 
singularly similar to those used by Mussolini 
in Abyssinia. While Tabag was being destroyed, 
Spitfires “shot up the emplacement”’ of a native 
position in Indo-China. The report admits that 
the British Commander declared that he “under- 
took the mission reluctantly”. An official de- 
clared: “It was not considered cricket to use the 
R.A.F. for offensive action against people who 
are unable to retaliate in kind.” 


When Germans burnt villages to the ground 
they committed atrocities, when the British do 
it “It’s not playing cricket” but the effect on 
the population is the same. It is to foster hatred 
amongst nations and races and make impossible 
a peaceful and happy world. 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 29th DECEMBER, 1945. 








During the last century both knowledge and 
wealth saccumulated at a tremendous rate, so 
that well-intentioned people felt that time would: 
gradually solve all the outstanding social prob- 
lems. And, indeed, many reforms were brought 
about which certainly raised conditions above the 
ghastly level of the “hungry forties” of a cen- 
tury ago. Socialists came gradually to abandon 
the idea that revolutionary changes were neces- 
sary, and accepted the idea of progress as some- 
thing inherent in capitalist society. Capitalism 
would “inevitably” give way to socialism, with- 
out the “horrors” of revolution, and Labour 
Parties were formed to bring the change about. 
The world would be saved by the philanthropic 
labours of middle class men of good will. The 
Webbs’ slogan of Fabianism—‘‘the inevitability 
of gradualism’’—secured a powerful hold on the 
socialist and reformist movement. 

This purely political conception of progress 
as an inevitable process may still have some 
plausibility if one keeps one’s eyes solely upon 
England and America, but it is obviously in- 
adequate (to put it no stronger) when applied 
to the countries which have been overtaken by 
frank totalitarianism. (Nevertheless some die- 
hard adherents of “inevitable progress”, of the 
“inevitable final victory of socialism”, saw even 
fascism as a milestone in the march of progress; 
e.g. the German Communist Party’s “After Hit- 
ler, Our Turn”!) Even in England and Ameri- 
ca, the increasingly recognized fact that the 
standard of living of the working class by no 
means increases at the same rate as the enormous 
increase in what is quaintly called ‘‘National 
Wealth” and the hard experience of ever more 
serious slump periods, has shaken the idea of 
progress considerably. With two world wars at 
their back, even politicians lack the brass to talk 
of marching onwards through the dawn of a new 
and splendid epoch, etc., as they once did. 


Conceptions Of Freedom 


Nevertheless certain conceptions which became 
universal only during the nineteenth century— 
such ideas as freedom of speech and press, a 
universal right to vote, i.e. to express an opinion 
on political matters—are still thought of as though 
they had irrevocably come to stay. The inroads on 
freedom of expression which have drawn a small 
minority of people to support the Freedom De- 
fence Committee, are thought of by progressive 
folk in general merely as temporary and partly 
justified ‘results of wartime legislation. They 





still cannot realize that literally nothing except 
the profits and power of the ruling class is 
sacrosanct. 

During the heyday of “inevitable progress” 
the Anarchists kept their heads and their hold 
on realities. They saw that the reforms which 
were brought about, the grosser abuses that were 
swept away, had been carried through without 
affecting the property relations between labour 
and capital, or labour and the State, so that the 
fundamental basis of society was unchanged. 
Unlike the reformist socialists they saw clearly 
that the “inevitability of gradualness” by no 
means supplanted the necessity for revolution. 
But certain points in Anarchist propaganda may 
be open to misconstruction and “eternal vigil- 
ance” is still necessary. Kropotkin, for example, 
pointed out many progressive trends in social 
evolution even under capitalism in order to show 
that revolutionary conceptions of society were 
by no means far fetched or Utopian. Recent 
events show how the pervasive influence of the 
state is whittling down the expression of these 
trends. 


Inroads Of The State 


We have often pointed to voluntary associa- 
tions—the Lifeboat crews, the International Red 
Cross, for instance—as examples of mutual aid 
operating within capitalism. But an investiga- 
tor would have to search very far indeed before 
he found any voluntary associations carrying out 
social functions in, say, modern Russia. The 
State interferes so much nowadays in the work 
of such bodies that they can no longer be re- 
garded as independent. ‘The Friends’ Ambu- 
lance Unit refused to work under UNRRA for 
example because their freedom of action was 
extensively impaired. If the present State 
system is allowed to continue, these progressive 
motives in society will gradually be eliminated 
altogether and supplanted by a complete and 
soul-less bureaucratic administration. 

Apart from the examples sketched above, there 
has been recently an impairment of the freedom 
of thought which indicates the shocking possi- 
bilities in the State’s threats to what had come 
to be thought of as fundamental conceptions. 
I refer to the internationalism of science. In the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance periods know- 
ledge was disseminated in Latin, which, despite 
its limitation only to the learned, did permit of 
scholars all over the world sharing the sum of 
knowledge freely. And since about a century 
ago it has been accepted that science should be 





FETTERS ON THOUGHT 


communicated throughout the world in inter- 
national scientific journals, and international 
congresses. But during the totalitariah cpoch, 
and still more during the war, scientific know- 
ledge has come to be regarded in many cases as 
hush-hush and coming within “official secrets’. 


“Official Secrets” 


That scientific men were shocked by this out- 
raging of the internationalism of knowledge was 
shown by the protests of one of the atomic bomb 
professors at the attempt to retain this informa- 
tion within national boundaries. ‘That such ad- 
vances should be freely spread had come to be 
regarded as axiomatic in scientific circles. The 
-hush-hush attitude seems as outrageous as the 
refusal, during the 1914 war, to play Beethoven 
or other “German” music at concerts. 

But now comes even more disquieting secrecy. 
If scientific knowledge in the general sense was 
regarded as part of man’s general heritage, 
medical knowledge above all must surely be 
without national frontiers. Yet during the war 
penicillin was treated as if it were a_ secret 
weapon; and so were methods of treating malaria, 
for success in overcoming this scourge played an 
important part in the war in the Far East. Now 
it is announced that chemists have successfully 
worked out the chemical structure of penicillin, 
so that the way lies open to its synthetic pro- 
duction. If that could be done the arduous pro- 
cess of extracting the drug from the mould would 
be eliminated, and its production on a much 
larger scale made possible. And since penicil- 
lin is effective against a wide range of infective 
processes this would provide a tremendous 
weapon against disease all over the world. 


Sinister Trend 

But now we learn that the chemical formula 
of penicillin is to remain a secret. The inter- 
national horizons are swallowed up in ‘“‘national 
security”, etc., and all the other obscurantism 
of hush-hush. Yet it is not the shock of the 
particular instance that we ought to pay most 
attention to, but the sinister trend, the whittling 
away of the wider humanities that we had come 
to regard as “natural”. Progress is by no means 
inevitable. History during our lifetimes shows 
clearly that one must not only fight for its ex- 
tension, but also be vigilant.in its defence. And 
the battle will only be won when the enemy of 
progress, the class system and its representatives, 
the State, are completely overthrown. 

ANARCHIST. 


The Growth of Libertarian Thought—4 


Bakunin’s Revolutionarv 


The political unity which Paris strove after 


Here Kropotkin describes the libertarian revolu- 
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The creation of a Ministry of Education was 
welcomed in some educational circles because it 
seemed to show that the importance of education 
was being recognised more fully than it had 
been. I say it seemed to show that; but I doubt 
if there was much in the circumstances leading 
up to the creation of the ministry that would 
support the view. In the speech which Mr, 
Churchill made in 1943 about his Four Year 
Plan he spoke about education. But he spoke 
as commander of the services. I am doubtful 
how far the cause of education is furthered. 

I speak of “the cause of education”. And I 
am suggesting that education has been, at some 
times and for some of those engaged in it, a 
cause to which they were devoted, a movement 
in which they were active. 

For if educationists submit to an increasing 
control of their activities by administrators who 
have no experience of educational activity and 
probably little interest in it, then education is 
bound to decay; and educational institutions will 
cease to exist. They will cease to exist as 
educational institutions, whether or not the name 
is still about. There will be training schools 
for various branches of state employment and 
various branches of industry and commerce. 
But there will be no institutions devoted to“edu- 
cation. And educationists will really be as in- 
competent as they seem to think they are now 
to pronounce upon what is good schooling and 
what is bad. All will be determined by the 
needs of industry (“the type of man we want’). 


Educational Fallacies 

A concern for good schooling seems indeed 
to have grown weaker among educationists them- 
selves, and it is likely that the state administra- 
tors are invading a decaying empire. The 
attention that is now given to “capabilities”, the 
“development of personality” and the like, seems 
to grow at the expense of concern for attention 
to subjects. There is little regard for education 
as concerned with the cultivation of certain 
habits of mind, or for the belief that the study 
and learning of certain subjects is important on 
its own account. It is not the importance of 
subjects, it is not the importance of cultivating 
certain habits or activities which may be called 
culturally fundamental. It is the individualistic 
notion of various personalities that are to be 
“developed” (though I doubt if there is much 
clear idea what constitutes development) that 
seems to hold the field. Or perhaps I should 
say that this holds the field together with the 
other view (if it is distinct), that the business 
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UVM VULUES NAR BREESE 


Nevertheless certain conceptions which became 
universal only during the nineteenth century— 
such ideas as freedom of speech and press, a 
universal right to vote, i.e. to express an opinion 
on political matters—are still thought of as though 
they had irrevocably come to stay. The inroads on 
freedom of expression which have drawn a small 
minority of people to support the Freedom De- 
fence Committee, are thought of by progressive 
folk in general merely as temporary and partly 
justified ‘results of wartime legislation. They 





Apart from the examples sketched above, there 
has been recently an impairment of the freedom 
of thought which indicates the shocking possi- 
bilities in the State’s threats to what had come 
to be thought of as fundamental conceptions. 
I refer to the internationalism of science. In the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance periods know- 
ledge was disseminated in Latin, which, despite 
its limitation only to the learned, did permit of 
scholars all over the world sharing the sum of 
knowledge freely. And since about a century 
ago it has been accepted that science should be 





of hush-hush, Yet it is not the shock of the 
particular instance that we ought to pay most 
attention to, but the sinister trend, the whittling 
away of the wider humanities that we had come 
to regard as “natural”. Progress is by no means 
inevitable. History during our lifetimes shows 
clearly that one must not only fight for its ex- 
tension, but also be vigilant.in its defence. And 
the battle will only be won when the enemy of 
progress, the class system and its representatives, 
the State, are completely overthrown. 
ANARCHIST. 


The Growth of Libertarian Thought—4 


Bakunin’s. Revolutionary 


Doctrines 

Bakunin was unsatisfied with Proudhon’s 
principle of opposites, because he conceived it as 
dry and businesslike. In its place he wanted to 
put voluntary solidarity in communal ownership 
of the means of production. But he was far 
removed from the communism of Marx. Accor- 
ding to his ideas, communal property should be 
administered by autonomous communities, to 
which it should be left open to participate with 
others in communal economic and cultural acti- 
vities. But Bakunin was careful not to pre- 
scribe a generally obligatory code; he knew that 
the social revolution came about spontaneously, 
and that the means would differ from place to 
place. All forms are good, in so far as they 
originate from freedom and correspond to social 
justice. 

His main contention is, “Order in society must 
be the result of the greatest possible development 
of all local collective and individual liberties.” 

Bakunin did not share Proudhon’s belief in 
the possiblity of a gradual development parallel 
with capitalist institutions and during the exist- 
ence of the state apparatus. For liberty to 
expand, she must break her fetters. The des- 
truction of power, the forceful breaking up of the 
military, police and civil service apparatus, are 
for Bakunin the foundations of a libertarian 
development, and must be the first act of a 
revolution. 


Bakunin And Revolution In 


France 
When in 1870 the French state began to totter 
under the blows of Prussian militarism, Bakunin 
believed that the time of social revolution against 
government had come. In letters and manifes- 
toes he tried to influence the French people 
according to his concepts. His arguments dif- 
fered fundamentally from all the projects of the 
authoritarian Jacobins, who wanted to establish 
a revolutionary government in Paris. From a 
Letter to a Frenchman, we can gather how 
Bakunin envisaged the progress of the revolution 

which he thought necessary: 

“According to our views, Paris has only to 
take up a totally negative, i.e. openly revolu- 
tionary initiative, that of destruction and 
liquidation, not that of organisation. When 
Paris rises and is victorious, it will have the 
duty and right to proclaim the entire liquida- 
tion of the political, judicial, financial and 
administrative state, public and private bank- 


The political unity which Paris strove after 
is the voluntary union of all local initiatives, 
the spontaneous act towards a common goal, 
the well-being, liberty and safety of the com- 
munity.” 

The Paris revolution was strangled in its early 
stages by the soldiers of the Third Republic, 
after the Blanquists, who then played the role of 
the Bolsheviks, had falsified the original aims 
through their senseless imitation of the authori- 
tarian methods of 1793, and had succeeded in 
paralysing the best powers of the movement. 
Bakunin, who wanted the revolution against 
institutions themselves, and not the terror against 
men by making use of the old or newly-created 
instruments of power, turned towards Blanquists 
and Jacobins with the words: 

“One must not be surprised, when the 
Blanquists and Jacobins dream of a bloody 
revolution directed against man. ‘The bloody 
revolution which is founded on the establish- 
ment of a mighty centralised revolutionary 
state would be followed by the new mastery 
of a military dictatorship. ‘The victory of the 
Blanquists or the Jacobins would therefore be 
the death of the revolution.” 


The Split In The International 


After the bloody defeat of Communalism in 
France it was impossible to maintain the unity 
of the International. The manner in which 
Marx and Engels proceeded against the federal- 
ists in the I.W.M.A. is one of the saddest chap- 
ters in the history of international socialism. 
For us it is interesting in so far as it proves that 
intolerance and the use of methods of calumny 
against the person who thinks differently, in 
short the spirit of the inquisition, of which we 
have had so many bloody examples since, cannot 
be separated from authoritarian socialism. 

After the Hague Congress in 1872 the paths 
of socialism began to separate. On the one side 
the socialist party originated and aspired to 
conquer the power of the state either through 
the medium of parliamentarism or by means of 
a violent conquest of dictatorship. The fortress 
of Marxism was Germany, whence it spread 
more and more during the eighties into the 
Latin and Slav countries. On the other hand 
‘was anarchism, which continued the libertarian 
tradition of the I.W.M.A., mainly in the Latin 
and Slav countries. 

I cannot expound Marxism any further in this 
connection. I will only say that it seems to me 
that historical materialism, which believes that 
the reign of freedom will arise compulsorily when 
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Here Kropotkin describes the libertarian revolu- 
tion as he imagines it. In contrast to Marx’s 
national economy, he stresses the procedure of 
the co-operation in production; the first thing to 
be organised is the distribution of all foodstuffs 
among the population, prosperity for all and 
production according to general needs. In Fields, 
Factories and Workshops Kropotkin points out 
the constantly recurring tendency towards de- 
centralisation and indicates as progress, not the 
building of great economic blocs, but, on the con- 
trary, the decentralisation and economic auto- 
nomy of regions and municipalities. 

Much as the various anarchistic tendencies 
differ from each other, it is nevertheless possible 
to formulate certain fundamental traits. Anar- 
chists aim at a completely free society, which 
will be formed voluntarily by individuals and 
will only serve individuals. ‘The means them- 
selves must correspond with the aims, because 
these aims cannot blossom from capitalism like 
those of Marxist socialism, but can only be 
victorious in a new spirit opposed to capitalist 
authoritarianism. And this new spirit must first 
be created in the revolutionary struggle. ‘The 
anarchist refuses any kind of dictatorship, even 
as a transitional stage, because it degrades men 
to the level of a herd of sheep; likewise he re- 
jects parliamentarism and bourgeois methods of 
negotiation. As typical methods of anarchist 
action have grown up the direct action of the 
workers in their workshops, which had as im- 
mediate goal not only higher wages but also 
the conversion of private to social property, and 
the propaganda of the deed, which can consist of 
anything from the attempt on the life of a 
tyrant to communal work in an agricultural 


colony. H. KOECHLIN. 
(Translated by I.R.). 
(To be continued). 


selves, and it is likely that the state administra. 
tors are invading a decaying empire. ‘The 
attention that is now given to “capabilities”, the 
“development of personality” and the like, seems 
to grow at the expense of concern for attention 
to subjects. There is little regard for education 
as concerned with the cultivation of certain 
habits of mind, or for the belief that the study 
and learning of certain subjects is important on 
its own account. It is not the importance of 
subjects, it is not the importance of cultivating 
certain habits or activities which may be called 
culturally fundamental. It is the individualistic 
notion of various personalities that are to be 
“developed” (though I doubt if there is much 
clear idea what constitutes development) that 
seems to hold the field. Or perhaps I should 
say that this holds the field together with the 
other view (if it is distinct), that the business 
of the educator is to find out the “capabilities” 
of the pupil, and then to see that he uses them 
in “the right way”. 

The emphasis upon “capabilities” seems to 
be right in line with the view that the educator 
should treat the child as job fodder,—and right 
away from the view that the business of educa- 
tion is the cultivation of a critical or any other 
habit of mind. And so the ground for such 
statements of surrender terms as seem to be 
contained or implicit in the Ince Report has been 
well prepared by the educators themselves. The 
summary of this report in the Times Educational 
Supplement remarks that “vocational guidance 
is, after all, only a continuation of educational 
guidance”. That seems to me an awful com» 
ment on school practice. But the notion that 
education gives “guidance” is just part of the 
individualistic, “personality”, ‘“‘capability” view 
of education,—a view which, as far as I can see, 
makes any distinction between good and bad 
schooling impossible. 

But to treat education as “guidance” not only 
leads to a decay of educational institutions ‘and 
educational movements; it also prevents any free 
development of the pupil. It means that educa- 
aional institutions have themselves grown servile, 
and that their work is now to impose servility 
on those who come to them. 


The Demands Of The State 


Those who study the pupil’s capacities in 
order to give him guidance profess concern lest 
he develop on the wrong lines. But here the 
criteria for “right” and “wrong” development 
no longer come from within education, they are 
no longer in terms of schooling and culture, 
The danger is lest the pupil’s life be “wasted”, 
lest he should not “contribute to Society” all 
that he might. How we are to discover “what 








A RADICAL DOCTOR 


“BATTLING SURGEON”. 
By CuHaries Brook. Strickland Press, 2/6. 


This small booklet provides a very welcome 
account of the life of a great medical agitator, 
Thomas Wakley, who founded the radical medi- 
cal paper, the Lancet. Wakley’s ‘stormy life 
makes absorbing reading, but the book is made 
even more entertaining by the digressions of Dr. 


He also organized, by methods of direct action, 
protest meetings in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons to break the stranglehold which the leading 
surgeons exerted over the rank and file of the 
College. Wakley was forcibly ejected from 
the building on one such occasion, and the Col- 
lege amended its standing rules in such a way 
as to make such protest meetings impossible in 
the future, but the victory was already won, anc 
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expand, she must break her fetters. ‘The des- 
truction of power, the forceful breaking up of the 
military, police and civil service apparatus, are 
for Bakunin the foundations of a libertarian 
development, and must be the first act of a 
revolution. 


Bakunin And Revolution In 


France 
When in 1870 the French state began to totter 
under the blows of Prussian militarism, Bakunin 
believed that the time of social revolution against 
government had come. In letters and manifes- 
toes he tried to influence the French people 
according to his concepts. His arguments dif- 
fered fundamentally from all the projects of the 
authoritarian Jacobins, who wanted to establish 
a revolutionary government in Paris. From a 
Letter to a Frenchman, we can gather how 
Bakunin envisaged the progress of the revolution 

which he thought necessary: 

“According to our views, Paris has only to 
take up a totally negative, ie. openly revolu- 
tionary initiative, that of destruction and 
liquidation, not that of organisation. When 
Paris rises and is victorious, it will have the 
duty and right to proclaim the entire liquida- 
tion of the political, judicial, financial and 
administrative state, public and private bank- 
ruptcy; the dissolution of all powers, services, 
functions and authorities of the state, the 
burning in joyful bonfires of all public or 
private documents. Paris naturally will make 
haste to organise itself as well as possible in 
a revolutionary manner, after the united work- 
ers in their associations have taken possession 
of all means of production, capital of any 
kind and all buildings, after they have armed 
themselves and remain organised in streets or 
blocks. They will form a_ revolutionary 
federation of all districts, in fact the federal 
commune. And this commune will have the 
duty to declare that it does not take upon 
itself the right to rule or to organise France, 
but that it calls on the people and all com- 
munes of France and those who until then 
have been called foreigners, to follow its ex- 
ample with an equally radical revolution. 
Then it will invite the French communes to 
federate in Paris or some other place, to 
which they would send their delegates*for the 
purpose of a communal organisation of the 
necessary co-ordination for production and 
exchange.” 


The Paris Commune 
Similar, if considerably moderated views, 
found expression in the Paris Commune of 1871, 
with the Proclamation of the French People; 
“Our enemies are mistaken, or they are 
deceiving the country, when they make an ac- 
cusation against Paris, that it wishes to force 
its will or domination over the rest of the 
nation and endeavours to form a dictatorship, 
which in reality would be a crime against the 
independence and sovereignty of the other 
communes. The unity, which up to now has 
forced upon us the empire, the monarchy and 
parliamentarianism, was nothing but the 
senseless, arbitrary, burdensome centralisation 
of despotism. 


IPA BER RED BRACE AROSE NERS 

After the bloody defeat of Communalism in 
France it was impossible to maintain the unity 
of the International. The manner in which 
Marx and Engels proceeded against the federal- 
ists in the I.W.M.A. is one of the saddest chap- 
ters in the history of international socialism. 
For us it is interesting in so far as it proves that 
intolerance and the use of methods of calumny 
against the person who thinks differently, in 
short the spirit of the inquisition, of which we 
have had so many bloody examples since, cannot 
be separated from authoritarian socialism. 

After the Hague Congress in 1872 the paths 
of socialism began to separate. On the one side 
the socialist party originated and aspired to 
conquer the power of the state either through 
the medium of parliamentarism or by means of 
a violent conquest of dictatorship. The fortress 
of Marxism was Germany, whence it spread 
more and more during the eighties into the 
Latin and Slav countries. On the other hand 
was anarchism, which continued the libertarian 
tradition of the I.W.M.A., mainly in the Latin 
and Slav countries. 

I cannot expound Marxism any further in this 
connection. I will only say that it seems to me 
that historical materialism, which believes that 
the reign of freedom will arise compulsorily when 
technology has achieved a certain height, and 
that socialism must and can come about only 
through highly developed capitalism, has been 
disproved through the catastrophe of our time. 
Equally, I believe that parliamentary socialism 
is finished, because social democracy capitulated 
to the bourgeois state and the imperialist war, 
and that at last the so-called proletarian dicta- 
torship had been led ad absurdum by the openly 
counter-revolutionary and imperialist Stalinists. 


The Rise Of Anarchism 


For the man who, in spite of all this, does not 
wish to give up socialism, it is mecessary to 
study the anarchists, who have been despised for 
too long. As the most prominent figures of 
militant anarchism can be pointed out Peter 
Kropotkin, Elisée Reclus and E, Malatesta. 

Kropotkin, like Bakunin, lived for a long 
time among the watchmakers of the Swiss Jura. 
Besides his Mutual Aid, already mentioned, his 
best known work is The Conquest of Bread. 
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to the level of a herd of sheep; likewise fhe re- 
jects parliamentarism and bourgeois methods of 
negotiation. As typical methods of anarchist 
action have grown up the direct action of the 
workers in their workshops, which had as im- 
mediate goal not only higher wages but also 
the conversion of private to social property, and 
the propaganda of the deed, which can consist of 
anything from the attempt on the life of a 
tyrant to communal work in an agricultural 


colony. H. KOECHLIN. 
(Translated bv I.R.). 
(To be continued). 
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and that their work is now to impose servility 
on those who come to them. 


The Demands Of The State 


Those who study the pupil’s capacities in 
order to give him guidance profess concern lest 
he develop on the wrong lines. But here the 
criteria for “right” and “wrong” development 
no longer come from within education, they are 
no longer in terms of schooling and culture. 
The danger is lest the pupil’s life be “wasted”, 
lest he should not “contribute to Society” all 
that he might. How we are to discover “what 





A RADICAL DOCTOR 


“BATTLING SURGEON”. 
By CHARLES Brook. Strickland Press, 2/6. 





This small booklet provides a very welcome 
account of the life of a great medical agitator, 
Thomas Wakley, who founded the radical medi- 
cal paper, the Lancet. Wakley’s stormy life 
makes absorbing reading, but the book is made 
even more entertaining by the digressions of Dr. 
Brook into modern problems of medical organ- 
ization. The author’s opinions are exceedingly 
lively, even though the reader may often find 
himself in disagrement with them. 

Wakley was born in 1795 and died in 1872. 
During his lifetime the medical profession was 
reorganized and revolutionary changes in the 
ethical outlook of doctors were effected, largely 
due to his untiring agitations. He founded the 
Lancet in 1823, and immediately began a series 
of vitriolic and well-justified attacks on the con- 
duct of the public hospitals of the day, and 
the system of patronage and nepotism by which 
they were staffed from relatives and apprentices 
of the leading surgeons to whom they had paid 
large premiums. This system made the upper 
reaches of the surgical profession a closed reserve 
for the wealthy, and condemned the doctor who 
had no capital to remain for ever in the humbler 
branches of the profession, without regard to 
his talent or ability. 

Wakley’s attacks made him the object of many 
libel actions; but his eloquence in laying bare 
the corrupt practices and the disregard for poor 
patients in public institutions, only made his 
appearances in the courts further opportunities 
for publicizing the evils he wished to expose. 
Furthermore the juries of the day usually 
awarded such trivial damages against him, that 
even when the verdict nominally went against 
him he had secured a victory in the eyes of the 
public. After stormy early years the Lancet 
established itself securely, and Wakley’s expo- 
sures often achieved the desired reforms without 
libel actions being brought! He successfully 
destroyed the practice of adulterating foods— 
which was carried on to an extent which would 
seem fantastic to-day—by analysing publicly 
advertised brands of food, and publishing the 
names of the makers and of the retailers to 
public odium or esteem according to his findings. 


He also organized, by methods of direct action, 
protest meetings in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons to break the stranglehold which the leading 
surgeons exerted over the rank and file of the 
College. Wakley was forcibly ejected from 
the building on one such occasion, and the Col- 
lege amended its standing rules in such a way 
as to make such protest meetings impossible in 
the future, but the victory was already won, and 
Wakley himself was the driving force in the 
proposals which were accepted for the reconsti- 
tution of the medical profession. 

Wakley sat in parliament as member for 
Finsbury on a Radical programme for many 
years, describing himself as an Independent and 
owing no allegiance to the party whips. He 
used his position in the same way as he had used 
the editorial columns of the Lancet—for the 
exposure of abuses. Of particular interest to 
us is his defence of the Tolpuddle martyrs, the 
six Dorset farm labourers whe were sentenced 
to 7 years deportation for ‘combining to resist a 
reduction of their wages from 7/- to 6/- a week 
in 1833. Wakley in a long and brilliant speech 
described how the magistrate had committed the 
witnesses as well as the accused men to gaol in 
order that they might be compelled to give the 
required evidence; how the jury had been 
packed; and how the judge had deliberately mis- 
interpreted the law regarding secret oaths. Al- 
though his motion in the House of Commons 
was defeated by 310 votes to 84, public support 
was so great that in 1836 the men were brought 
back to England at the Government’s expense. 

In conclusion it is pleasant to record that the 
Lancet has on the whole maintained the great 
radical tradition of its founder. In recent years 
it has stressed the fundamental fact that poverty 
is the greatest single cause of ill-health and 
disease. And it has also a few months ago 
attacked the diets in prisons, and especially the 
punishment diet, and the whole principle of 
administering punishment through diets. With- 
out making extravagant claims it may be said 
that the paper Wakley founded shows a more 
humane and radical outlook to-day than many 
of the avowedly socialist journals. Dr. Brook is 
to be congratulated on an extremely lively ac- 
count of a most vigorous champion of human 
rights. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 29th DECEMBER, 1945. 
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| cannot realize that literally nothing except 
profits and power of the ruling class is 
rosanct. 
During the heyday of “inevitable progress” 
- Anarchists kept their heads and their hold 
realities. They saw that the reforms which 
re brought about, the grosser abuses that were 
spt away, had been carried through without 
ecting the property relations between labour 
1 capital, or labour and the State, so that the 
idamental basis of society was unchanged. 
like the reformist socialists they saw clearly 
it the “inevitability of gradualness” by no 
ans supplanted the necessity for revolution. 
it certain points in Anarchist propaganda may 
open to misconstruction and “eternal vigil- 
ce” is still necessary. Kropotkin, for example, 
inted out many progressive trends in social 
lution even under capitalism in order to show 
ut revolutionary conceptions of society were 
no means far fetched or Utopian. Recent 
‘nts show how the pervasive influence of the 
te is whittling down the expression of these 
nds. 


Inroads Of The State 


We have often pointed to voluntary associa- 
ns—the Lifeboat crews, the International Red 
oss, for instance—as examples of mutual aid 
erating within capitalism. But an investiga- 
‘ would have to search very far indeed before 
found any voluntary associations carrying out 
‘ial functions in, say, modern Russia. The 
ute interferes so much nowadays in the work 
such bodies that they can no longer be re- 
rded as independent. The Friends’ Ambu- 
vce Unit refused to work under UNRRA for 
ample because their freedom of action was 
lensively impaired. If the present State 
stem is allowed to continue, these progressive 
‘tives in society will gradually be eliminated 
ogether and supplanted by a complete and 
ul-less bureaucratic administration. 

> from the examples sketched above, there 
§ been recently an impairment of the freedom 
thought which indicates the shocking possi- 
ities in the State’s threats to what had come 
be thought of as fundamental conceptions. 
refer to the internationalism of science. In the 
iddle Ages and Renaissance periods know- 
lge was disseminated in Latin, which, despite 
limitation only to the learned, did permit of 
holars all over the world sharing the sum of 
owledge freely. And since about a century 
© it has been accepted that science should be 








communicated throughout the world in inter- 
national scientific journals, and international 
congresses. But during the totalitarian epoch, 
and still more during the war, scientific know- 
ledge has come to be regarded in many cases as 
hush-hush and coming within “‘official secrets”’. 


“Official Secrets” 


That scientific men were shocked by this out- 
raging of the internationalism of knowledge was 
shown by the protests of one of the atomic bomb 
professors at the attempt to retain this informa- 
tion within national boundaries. That such ad- 
vances should be freely spread had come to be 
regarded as axiomatic in scientific circles. The 
-hush-hush attitude seems as outrageous as the 
refusal, during the 1914 war, to play Beethoven 
or other ““German” music at concerts. 

But now comes even more disquieting secrecy. 
If scientific knowledge in the general sense was 
regarded as part of man’s general heritage, 
medical knowledge above all must surely be 
without national frontiers. Yet during the war 
penicillin was treated as if it were a_ secret 
weapon; and so were methods of treating malaria, 
for success in overcoming this scourge played an 
important part in the war in the Far East. Now 
it is announced that chemists have successfully 
worked out the chemical structure of penicillin, 
so that the way lies open to its synthetic pro- 
duction. If that could be done the arduous pro- 
cess of extracting the drug from the mould would 
be eliminated, and its production on a much 
larger scale made possible. And since penicil- 
lin is effective against a wide range of infective 
processes this would provide a_ tremendous 
weapon against disease all over the world. 


Sinister Trend 

But now we learn that the chemical formula 
of penicillin is to remain a secret. The inter- 
national horizons are swallowed up in “national 
security’, etc., and all the other obscurantism 
of hush-hush. Yet it is not the shock of the 
particular instance that we ought to pay most 
attention to, but the sinister trend, the whittling 
away of the wider humanities that we had come 
to regard as “natural”. Progress is by no means 
inevitable. History during our lifetimes shows 
clearly that one must not only fight for its ex- 
tension, but also be vigilant.in its defence. And 
the battle will only be won when the enemy of 
progress, the class system and its representatives, 
the State, are completely overthrown. 

ANARCHIST. 


f Libertarian Thought—4 


The political unity which Paris strove after 
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Here Kropotkin describes the libertarian revolu- 
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EDUCATION 


CCH’ SUS 


GUIDANCE 


The creation of a Ministry of Education was 
welcomed in some educational circles because it 
seemed to show that the importance of education 
was being recognised more fully than it had 
been. I say it seemed to show that; but I doubt 
if there was much in the circumstances leading 
up to the creation of the ministry that would 
support the view. In the speech which Mr. 
Churchill made in 1943 about his Four Year 
Plan he spoke about education. But he spoke 
as commander of the services. I am doubtful 
how far the cause of education is furthered. 

I speak of ‘“‘the cause of education”. And I 
am suggesting that education has been, at some 
times and for some of those engaged in it, a 
cause to which they were devoted, a movement 
in which they were active. 

For if educationists submit to an increasing 
control of their activities by administrators who 
have no experience of educational activity and 
probably little interest in it, then education is 
bound to decay; and educational institutions will 
cease to exist. They will cease to exist as 
educational institutions, whether or not the name 
is still about. There will be training schools 
for various branches of state employment and 
various branches of industry and commerce. 
But there will be no institutions devoted to“edu- 
cation. And educationists will really be as in- 
competent as they seem to think they are now 
to pronounce upon what is good schooling and 
what is bad. All will be determined by the 
needs of industry (“the type of man we want’’). 


Educational Fallacies 

A concern for good schooling seems indeed 
to have grown weaker among educationists them- 
selves, and it is likely that the state administra- 
tors are invading a decaying empire. The 
attention that is now given to “capabilities”, the 
“development of personality” and the like, seems 
to grow at the expense of concern for attention 
to subjects. There is little regard for education 
as concerned with the cultivation of certain 
habits of mind, or for the belief that the study 
and learning of certain subjects is important on 
its own account. It is not the importance of 
subjects, it is not the importance of cultivating 
certain habits or activities which may be called 
culturally fundamental. It is the individualistic 
notion of various personalities that are to be 
“developed” (though I doubt if there is much 
clear idea what constitutes development) that 
seems to hold the field. Or perhaps I should 
say that this holds the field together with the 
other view (if it is distinct), that the business 
of the educator is to find out the ‘‘capabilities’”’ 


Society needs” is generally not stated, any more 
than it is generally explained why Society’s needs 
are more important than education is. But it 
is not so hard to guess who “Society” is. And 
it is plain enough when we read that the Min- 
istry of Labour is trying to secure entire control 
of the vocational guidance to which the schools 
are to be submitted. The needs are the needs 
of industry and commerce—and National Ser- 
vice,—and the aim of education shall be to 
“guide” the pupil into that department of com- 
merce in which he gives the greatest satisfaction. 
(Only of course if you said that commerce is 
more than culture it would sound crude, whereas 
if you say that culture should be in the interests 
of Society as a whole it seems all right). 

The most glaring fraud in all this is the 
attempt to make out that it is “in the interests 
of youth”, “giving youth a chance’’. 

In fact it restricts the “chances” to very 
narrow limits; that is the whole purpose of 
guidance. 

The News Chronicle for November 21st pub- 
lished an “explanation” of the Ince Report by 
Ian Mackay, under the heading, “A New Deal 
for Youth”. Mackay is a journalist, and he is 
so unguarded that he rather gives the game 
away. But I cannot see that his “explanation” 
is contradicted by the duller and less intelligible 
accounts in the Times Educational Supplement 
and the Manchester Guardian. After explain- 
ing with some enthusiasm that the report was 
drawn up under the chairmanship of Sir God-- 
frey Ince—“who was the nation’s chief recruit- 
ing sergeant during the war”—Mackay tells us 
that “the whole idea of the scheme is to prevent 
as far as humanly possible boys and girls from 
drifting into blind alley occupations or into jobs 
harmful to them morally or physically.” And 
he goes on, “Every parent knows that a lad’s 
first or even his second job—Shakespeare hold- 
ing horses and Bevin himself (sic) driving a 
ginger pop wagon, for instance,—is not always 
the one he is best fitted for, and the committee’s 
whole plan is devised to give Shakespeare a 
second chance, so to speak.” 


Shakespeare Had No Chance! 


It was a pity about Shakespeare. And that 
is what we want to prevent. He never had a 
pean If only he had had someone to guide 
him. 

Mackay doesn’t mention Burns, but I suppose 
he would want to give him a second chance too. 

They both needed guidance by someone who 
knew what was best for them, who was. “inter- 


s been recently an impairment of the freedom 
thought which indicates the shocking possi- 
ities in the State’s threats to what had come 
be thought of as fundamental conceptions. 
efer to the internationalism of science. In the 
iddle Ages and Renaissance periods know- 
lige was disseminated in Latin, which, despite 
limitation only to the learned, did permit of 
10lars all over the world sharing the sum of 
owledge freely. And since about a century 
© it has been accepted that science should be 





particular instance that we ought to pay most 
attention to, but the sinister trend, the whittling 
away of the wider humanities that we had come 
to regard as “natural”. Progress is by no means 
inevitable. History during our lifetimes shows 
clearly that one must not only fight for its ex- 
tension, but also be vigilant.in its defence. And 
the battle will only be won when the enemy of 
progress, the class system and its representatives, 
the State, are completely overthrown. 
ANARCHIST. 


f Libertarian Thought—4 


The political unity which Paris strove after 

is the voluntary union of all local initiatives, 
the spontaneous act towards a common goal, 
the well-being, liberty and safety of the com- 
munity.” 
The Paris revolution was strangled in its early 
ges by the soldiers of the Third Republic, 
er the Blanquists, who then played the role of 
: Bolsheviks, had falsified the original aims 
‘ough their senseless imitation of the authori- 
ian methods of 1793, and had succeeded in 
ralysing the best powers of the movement. 
kunin, who wanted the revolution against 
titutions themselves, and not the terror against 
nn by making use of the old or newly-created 
itruments of power, turned towards Blanquists 
d Jacobins with the words: 

“One must not be surprised, when the 
Blanquists and Jacobins dream of a bloody 
revolution directed against man. The bloody 
revolution which is founded on the establish- 
ment of a mighty centralised revolutionary 
state would be followed by the new mastery 
of a military dictatorship. ‘The victory of the 
Blanquists or the Jacobins would therefore be 
the death of the revolution.” 


he Split In The International 


After the bloody defeat of Communalism in 
ance it was impossible to maintain the unity 
the International. The manner in which 
urx and Engels proceeded against the federal- 
s in the I.W.M.A. is one of the saddest chap- 
s in the history of international socialism. 
r us it is interesting in so far as it proves that 
olerance and the use of methods of calumny 
ainst the person who thinks differently, in 
srt the spirit of the inquisition, of which we 
ve had so many bloody examples since, cannot 
separated from authoritarian socialism. 
After the Hague Congress in 1872 the paths 
socialism began to separate. On the one side 
» socialist party originated and aspired to 
nquer the power of the state either through 
» medium of parliamentarism or by means of 
violent conquest of dictatorship. The fortress 
Marxism was Germany, whence it spread 
ye and more during the eighties into the 
tin and Slav countries. On the other hand 
8 anarchism, which continued the libertarian 
dition of the I.W.M.A., mainly in the Latin 
d Slav countries. 
I cannot expound Marxism any further in this 
nnection. I will only say that it seems to me 
it historical materialism, which believes that 
» reign of freedom will arise compulsorily when 
‘hnology has achieved a certain height, and 


Here Kropotkin describes the libertarian revolu- 
tion as he imagines it. In contrast to Marx’s 
national economy, he stresses the procedure of 
the co-operation in production; the first thing to 
be organised is the distribution of all foodstuffs 
among the population, prosperity for all and 
production according to general needs. In Fields, 
Factories and Workshops Kropotkin points out 
the constantly recurring tendency towards de- 
centralisation and indicates as progress, not the 
building of great economic blocs, but, on the con- 
trary, the decentralisation and economic auto- 
nomy of regions and municipalities. 

Much as the various anarchistic tendencies 
differ from each other, it is nevertheless possible 
to formulate certain fundamental traits. 
chists aim at a completely free society, which 
will be formed voluntarily by individuals and 
will only serve individuals. The means them- 
selves must correspond with the aims, because 
these aims cannot blossom from capitalism like 
those of Marxist socialism, but can only be 
victorious in a new spirit opposed to capitalist 
authoritarianism. And this new spirit must first 
be created in the revolutionary struggle. The 
anarchist refuses any kind of dictatorship, even 
as a transitional stage, because it degrades men 
to the level of a herd of sheep; likewise he re- 
jects parliamentarism and bourgeois methods of 
negotiation. As typical methods of anarchist 
action have grown up the direct action of the 
workers in their workshops, which had as im- 
mediate goal not only higher wages but also 
the conversion of private to social property, and 
the propaganda of the deed, which can consist of 
anything from the attempt on the life of a 
tyrant to communal work in an agricultural 


colony. H. KOECHLIN. 
(Translated by I.R.). 
(To be continued). 
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Serves, aha it iS Kerry Unhat the state aanunistra= 
tors are invading a decaying empire. The 
attention that is now given to “‘capabilities”, the 
“development of personality” and the like, seems 
to grow at the expense of concern for attention 
to subjects. There is little regard for education 
as concerned with the cultivation of certain 
habits of mind, or for the belief that the study 
and learning of certain subjects is important on 
its own account. It is not the importance of 
subjects, it is not the importance of cultivating 
certain habits or activities which may be called 
culturally fundamental. It is the individualistic 
notion of various personalities that are to be 
“developed” (though I doubt if there is much 
clear idea what constitutes development) that 
seems to hold the field. Or perhaps I should 
say that this holds the field together with the 
other view (if it is distinct), that the business 
of the educator is to find out the “capabilities” 
of the pupil, and then to see that he uses them 
in “the right way’. 

The emphasis upon “capabilities” seems to 
be right in line with the view that the educator 
should treat the child as job fodder,—and right 
away from the view that the business of educa- 
tion is the cultivation of a critical or any other 
habit of mind. And so the ground for such 
statements of surrender terms as seem to be 
contained or implicit in the Ince Report has been 
well prepared by the educators themselves. The 
summary of this report in the Times Educational 
Supplement remarks that ‘“‘vocational guidance 
is, after all, only a continuation of educational 
guidance”. That seems to me an awful com- 
ment on school practice. But the notion that 
education gives “guidance” is just part of the 
individualistic, “‘personality”, ‘“‘capability” view 
of education,—a view which, as far as I can see, 
makes any distinction between good and bad 
schooling impossible. 

But to treat education as “guidance” not only 
leads to a decay of educational institutions and 
educational movements; it also prevents any free 
development of the pupil. It means that educa- 
aional institutions have themselves grown servile, 
and that their work is now to impose servility 
on those who come to them. 


The Demands Of The State 


Those who study the pupil’s capacities in 
order to give him guidance profess concern lest 
he develop on the wrong lines. But here the 
criteria for “right” and “wrong” development 
no longer come from within education, they are 
no longer in terms of schooling and culture. 
The danger is lest the pupil’s life be “wasted”, 
lest he should not “contribute to Society” all 
that he might. How we are to discover “what 





A RADICAL DOCTOR 


“BATTLING SURGEON”. 
By CuHarLes Brook. Strickland Press, 2/6. 


This small booklet provides a very welcome 
account of the life of a great medical agitator, 
Thomas Wakley, who founded the radical medi- 
cal paper, the Lancet. Wakley’s stormy life 
makes absorbing reading, but the book is made 
even more entertaining by the digressions of Dr. 
Brook into modern problems of medical organ- 


He also organized, by methods of direct action, 
protest meetings in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons to break the stranglehold which the leading 
surgeons exerted over the rank and file of the 
College. Wakley was forcibly ejected from 
the building on one such occasion, and the Col- 
lege amended its standing rules in such a way 
as to make such protest meetings impossible in 
the future, but the victory was already won, and 
Wakley himself was the driving force in the 


drifting into blind alley occupations or into jobs 
harmful to them morally or physically.” And 
he goes on, “Every parent knows that a lad’s 
first or even his second job—Shakespeare hold- 
ing horses and Bevin himself (sic) driving a 
ginger pop wagon, for instance,—is not always 
the one he is best fitted for, and the committee’s 
whole plan is devised to give Shakespeare a 
second chance, so to speak.” 


Shakespeare Had No Chance! 


_ It was a pity about Shakespeare. And that 
is what we want to prevent. He never had a 
cece: If only he had had someone to guide 
him. 

Mackay doesn’t mention Burns, but I suppose 
he would want to give him a second chance too. 

They both needed guidance by someone who 
knew what was best for them, who was “inter- 
ested in the welfare of juveniles’. ° 

Mackay continues, “It is proposed, therefore, 
that all harmful jobs should be reviewed by 
Parliament with a view to them being banned 
to youngsters.” 

The Philistine snobbery of the whole thing is 
hardly noticeable besidé its smugness and ignor- 
ance. 

(I thought at first that those sentences of 
Mackay’s were intended a a reductio ad absur- 
dum of the whole report. But I have re-read 
his article several times, and I think it is plain 
that they are not,—that he means them 
seriously.) c 

A new deal for ex-recruiting sergeants. 

But the alarming news is that Sir Godfrey 
Ince’s committee includes “representatives of 
employers and trade union organisations and 
educational bodies as well as of the Ministry of 
Labour, Board of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department” (Manchester Guardian, 
Nov. 21st; my italics). These representatives of 
“educational bodies” would not have written as 
Mackay does, because Mackay practically calls 
the thing by its right name. But why does no 
educational body speak with the voice of educa- 
tion Why does none say that this sort of ser- 
vility is just what education works to remove? 
Why does none criticise the whole Philistine 
outlook, the abysmal lack of education behind 
the whole scheme? 

} R. RHEES. 
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After the bloody defeat of Communalism in 
rance it was impossible to maintain the unity 
f the International. The manner in which 
Aarx and Engels proceeded against the federal- 
ts in the I.W.M.A. is one of the saddest chap- 
rs in the history of international socialism. 
or us it is interesting in so far as it proves that 
tolerance and the use of methods of calumny 
gainst the person who thinks differently, in 
ort the spirit of the inquisition, of which we 
ave had so many bloody examples since, cannot 
¢ separated from authoritarian socialism. 

After the Hague Congress in 1872 the paths 
f socialism began to separate. On the one side 
ne socialist party originated and aspired to 
onquer the power of the state either through 
1e medium of parliamentarism or by means of 
violent conquest of dictatorship. The fortress 
f Marxism was Germany, whence it spread 
1ore and more during the eighties into the 
atin and Slav countries. On the other hand 
as anarchism, which continued the libertarian 
‘adition of the I.W.M.A., mainly in the Latin 
nd Slav countries. 

I cannot expound Marxism any further in this 
onnection. I will only say that it seems to me 
nat historical materialism, which believes that 
he reign of freedom will arise compulsorily when 
schnology has achieved a certain height, and 
hat socialism must and can come about only 
hrough highly developed capitalism, has been 
isproved through the catastrophe of our time. 
iqually, I believe that parliamentary socialism 
; finished, because social democracy capitulated 
» the bourgeois state and the imperialist war, 
nd that at-last the so-called proletarian dicta- 
orship had been led ad absurdum by the openly 
ounter-revolutionary and imperialist Stalinists. 


The Rise Of Anarchism 


For the man who, in spite of all this, does not 
vish to give up socialism, it is necessary to 
tudy the anarchists, who have been despised for 
p00 long. As the most prominent figures of 
nilitant anarchism can be pointed out Peter 
<ropotkin, Elisée Reclus and E, Malatesta. 

Kropotkin, like Bakunin, lived for a long 
ime among the watchmakers of the Swiss Jura. 
sesides his Mutual Aid, already mentioned, his 
est known work is The Conquest of Bread. 
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jects parliamentarism and bourgeois methods of 
negotiation. As typical methods of anarchist 
action have grown up the direct action of the 
workers in their workshops, which had as im- 
mediate goal not only higher wages but also 
the conversion of private to social property, and 
the propaganda of the deed, which can consist of 
anything from the attempt on the life of a 
tyrant to communal work in an agricultural 


colony. H. KOECHLIN. 
(Translated by I.R.). 
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and that their work is now to impose -servility 
on those who come to them. 


The Demands Of The State 


Those who study the pupil’s capacities in 
order to give him guidance profess concern lest 
he develop on the wrong lines. But here the 
criteria for “right” and “wrong” development 
no longer come from within education, they are 
no longer in terms of schooling and culture. 
The danger is lest the pupil’s life be “wasted”, 
lest he should not “contribute to Society” all 
that he might. How we are to discover “what 





A RADICAL DOCTOR 


“BATTLING SURGEON”. 
By CHarRLes Brook. Strickland Press, 2/6. 





This small booklet provides a very welcome 
account of the life of a great medical agitator, 
Thomas Wakley, who founded the radical medi- 
cal paper, the Lancet. Wakley’s stormy life 
makes absorbing reading, but the book is made 
even more entertaining by the digressions of Dr. 
Brook into modern problems of medical organ- 
ization. The author’s opinions are exceedingly 
lively, even though the reader may often find 
himself in disagrement with them. 

Wakley was born in 1795 and died in 1872. 
During his lifetime the medical profession was 
reorganized and revolutionary changes in the 
ethical outlook of doctors were effected, largely 
due to his untiring agitations. He founded the 
Lancet in 1823, and immediately began a series 
of vitriolic and well-justified attacks on the con- 
duct of the public hospitals of the day, and 
the system of patronage and nepotism by which 
they were staffed from relatives and apprentices 
of the leading surgeons to whom they had paid 
large premiums. This system made the upper 
reaches of the surgical profession a closed reserve 
for the wealthy, and condemned the doctor who 
had no capital to remain for ever in the humbler 
branches of the profession, without regard to 
his talent or ability. 

Wakley’s attacks made him the object of many 
libel actions; but his eloquence in laying bare 
the corrupt practices and the disregard for poor 
patients in public institutions, only made his 
appearances in the courts further opportunities 
for publicizing the evils he wished to expose. 
Furthermore the juries of the day usually 
awarded such trivial damages against him, that 
even when the verdict nominally went against 
him he had secured a victory in the eyes of the 
public. After stormy early years the Lancet 
established itself securely, and Wakley’s expo- 
sures often achieved the desired reforms without 
libel actions being brought! He successfully 
destroyed the practice of adulterating foods— 
which was carried on to an extent which would 
seem fantastic to-day—by analysing publicly 
advertised brands of food, and publishing the 
names of the makers and of the retailers to 
public odium or esteem according to his findings. 


He also organized, by methods of direct action, 
protest meetings in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons to break the stranglehold which the leading 
surgeons exerted over the rank and file of the 
College. Wakley was forcibly ejected from 
the building on one such occasion, and the Col- 
lege amended its standing rules in such a way 
as to make such protest meetings impossible in 
the future, but the victory was already won, and 
Wakley himself was the driving force in the 
proposals which were accepted for the reconsti- 
tution of the medical profession. 

Wakley sat in parliament as member for 
Finsbury on a Radical programme for many 
years, describing himself as an Independent and 
owing no allegiance to the party whips. He 
used his position in the same way as he had used 
the editorial columns of the Lancet—for the 
exposure of abuses. Of particular interest to 
us is his defence of the Tolpuddle martyrs, the 
six Dorset farm labourers whe were sentenced 
to 7 years deportation for combining to resist a 
reduction of their wages from 7/- to 6/- a week 
in 1833. Wakley in a long and brilliant speech 
described how the magistrate had committed the 
witnesses as well as the accused men to gaol in 
order that they might be compelled to give the 
required evidence; how the jury had been 
packed; and how the judge had deliberately mis- 
interpreted the law regarding secret oaths. Al- 
though his motion in the House of Commons 
was defeated by 310 votes to 84, public support 
was so great that in 1836 the men were brought 
back to England at the Government’s expense. 

In conclusion it is pleasant to record that the 
Lancet has on the whole maintained the great 
radical tradition of its founder. In recent years 
it has stressed the fundamental fact that poverty 
is the greatest single cause of ill-health and 
disease. And it has also a few months ago 
attacked the diets in prisons, and especially the 
punishment diet, and the whole principle of 
administering punishment through diets. With- 
out making extravagant claims it may be said 
that the paper Wakley founded shows a more 
humane and radical outlook to-day than many 
of the avowedly socialist journals. Dr. Brook is 
to be congratulated on an extremely lively ac- 
count of a most vigorous champion of human 
rights. 


tion Why does none say that this sort of ser- 
vility is just what education works to remove? 
Why does none criticise the whole Philistine 
outlook, the abysmal Jack of education behind 
the whole scheme? 


R. RHEES. 
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The Struggle in the 
Labour Movement 


A struggle of the first magnitude is develop- 
ing in the industrial field between the workers 
and the Labour and Trade Union leadership. 

The Trades Unions and the Labour Party 
have moved in a complete circle and the worker 
now finds himself politically and industrially in 
worse conditions than those which militated 
against him in the middle of the last century— 
except that the instruments of exploitation and 
suppression have been made efficient and moved 
along the ‘evolutionary’ path towards the com- 
plete subordination of the worker to a political 
and industrial machine. 

The present unrest amongst the workers, 
shown in the four disputes of recent weeks 
(dockers, gas, *bus and building), is attributed to 
two general causes by the Observer (2/12/45) 
who “‘sees no hidden hand in these disputes but 
the inevitable result of political and economic 
causes”. 

Since VJ Day the workers have experienced 
rapid drops in wages with no improvement in the 
cost of living. Further, the repressive war laws, 
far from disappearing, are being extended, as 
evidenced in the imprisonment threat to the dock 
industry, and the new Control of Engagement 
Order (replacing Regulations taken off with such 
a blare of trumpets) “which in some respects 
extends the area of control” (T.U.C. Report 
10/11/45). In the same report the T.U.C. “calls 
for the legalised enforcement if required of 
agreements relating to minimum standards of 
wages and conditions of employment made by 
Joint Industrial Councils and other similar 
bodies”—established in wartime—‘“thus replac- 
ing the war-time powers of enforcement provided 
by the Essential Works Orders and Order 1305.” 
(page 170). 

This came from the T.U.C. General Council 
a little over a month ago, which admits on page 
166 of the same report that they “know of no 
employer who has been sent to prison for a 
breach of these regulations. Fines have been 
trivial in the extreme”. 

“The T.U.C. also recommends as an alterna- 
tive that any unemployed worker who unreason- 
ably refuses suitable employment should be 
penalised by the loss of unemployment benefit.” 


Bureaucratic Collaboration 


The T.U.C., with the Labour Party caucus, 
have travelled a long road to their present posi- 
tion and while they continue to drive their 
caravan in the same direction, the distance be- 
tween them and the workers will become wider 
and wider. Already events are moving towards 
an industrial explosion which will shake the false 


Working For Poverty 


The Labour Government have made it abund- 
antly clear that it intends to stabilise the present 
economy, shackled to reactionary U.S.A. capital- 
ism. With the workers chained to a hungry 
industrial machine and an unjust constitution, 
the capitalist in the money market and the king 
in the counting house are secure behind the 
bulwark of ‘socialism’. 


The T.U. bosses would no doubt desire to 
place themselves at the head of the workers. 
But the blunt fact is, that if the workers’ de- 
mands are to be implemented, they must with- 
draw from the Government and the Joint 
Councils of the Government and accept the 
demands of the rank and file. 


But the T.U.C. does not want to ‘embarrass 
the Labour Government’, so they find an alibi 
behind the barrier of a preposterous negotiating 
machine which constitutes an absurd wall be- 
tween the workers and their highly paid leaders. 
In attempting to bridge the gap of separation 
the T.U. bosses hold the trump card of ‘loyalty’, 
but that is not so successful since the dockers, 
gas workers and builders trumped it by de- 
nouncing such T.U. officials as Donovan and 
Coppock. 

Sooner or later this cleavage must be brought 
to an issue. In an endeavour to placate the 
workers the T.U.C., through their official, Mr. 
George Woodcock—wnot to be confused with our 
comrade George Woodcock—made a’ promise of 
a 40-hour week, and “the establishment of a 
guaranteed weekly wage in all industries,” voiced 
by Deakin (T. & G.W.U.). 

On the one hand, the workers who have been 
used to balancing the high cost of living with 
the additions of war bonuses and often consider- 
able overtime pay, now find these extras disap- 
pearing. Wages have tumbled in many indus- 
tries, but the living costs have stood still. Un- 
less the promised minimum wage is really sub- 
stantial, large scale disputes will not be averted. 
If the wage policy is aimed at the settlement of 
the workers’ claim, then it will clash with the 
policy of the government which is trying to 
stabilise capitalist society. The policy of the 
Labour Party has been very clearly stated to be 
one of continued austerity (slavery and shortage). 
The government says it cannot increase wages 
because that would lead to inflation, but at the 
same time it expects the workers to increase 
exports (and incidentally bolster up Wall Street) 
by stepping up output per man hour. 

In short, the workers will be expected to work 
harder and harder for less and less. while the 


Statements by the T.U. bosses indicate the 
third course. Mr. Ebby Edwards, in his presi- 
dential address to the T.U.C., said “A general 
planning of industry and maximum efficiency in 
production must be attained in the public inter- 
ESEire 


The T.U.C. (November, 1945) passed a reso- 
lution extending the war-time Joint Production 
Committees (British Stakhanovites). Mr. Mc- 
Lellan, (E.T.U.): “ ... with the strengthening 
of the production committees, extending their 
powers from being merely advisory and consul- 
tative bodies to bodies with real authority in 
industry, they can become the eyes and ears of 
the government in industry to-day.” 


The all-out drive for maximum productivity 
needs no reiteration here; it has already received 
sufficient propaganda. It is generally accepted, 
too, that the trade unions intend to play a large 
part in the industrial drive, but what is so often 
omitted is the logical consequence of such a 
policy; that is, the relationship between the T.U. 
and Socialist’ bosses, and the worker. Political 
or legal measures will be necessary to operate 
such a plan. First, “‘a restoration of the internal 
discipline of the T.U. movement would be an 
essential prerequisite (to operate such a plan)” 
Economist, 1/12/45, which could only mean that 
the T.U. officials must have some legal powers 
to counter ‘unofficial’ unions and ‘unofficial’ 
strikes, power to enforce production rates and 
control of engagement orders, and deal with 
absenteeism and ‘malingering’. In short, the 
union official would become the truncheon- 
wielding ‘copper’? of industry, or the little 
fuhrer in a socialist corporate state. 


Revolt 


Workers should, at this time, heed the warning 
and struggles of some of the pioneers of trades 
unionism. Johann Most, the German Anarchist 
and writer, with a few comrades at the Rose 
Street Club in London in the late 1880’s, gave 
a lead to the workers in opposing parliamentar- 
ianism as the solution to the workers’ problems. 
The trades union movement has since completed 
the circle; the leaders are now the tyrants and 
the workers are driven into subjection. ~Workers 
must begin again where comrade Most left off, 
by recognising that strike action and industrial 
struggle must be revolutionary, making their 
trades unions the instrument of revolution and 
their syndicates the framework for the new 
society that will arise. 
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Why Did T 


What is the real significance of our post-war 
strikes? A desire for power on the part of 
C.I.O. labour leaders; A search for something- 
for-nothing on the part of automobile workers? 
A wish on the part of a few extremists to impose 
communism or socialism or some other “ism” 
upon us? We think none of these is an ade- 
quate explanation. 


If, in a land where labour and industry had 
existed for years in utter happiness and complete 
understanding, a few workers in a single plant 
threatened to strike, that would be one thing. 
But in the present situation, we have strikes or 
threats of strikes in almost every state of the 
union, and in nearly every industry. Lumber 
jacks, fisheries workers, telephone operators, 
auto workers, boot and shoe machinery opera- 
tors, coal miners—the list is long. Cities in 
Oregon and Washington, California, Louisiana, 
Colorado, New York, Georgia, Maine and Texas, 
Massachusetts and Michigan all are in the news 
on the same day. And we have a strike in Ann 
Arbor ! 


And what does it mean? Before) you answer, 
consider that in addition to our American strikes, 
there are strikes in Windsor, Ontario, and Van- 
couver, British Columbia, in Sydney, Cape 
Breton, and in Halifax, Nova Scotia. And in 
New Zealand and Australia, and in a score of 
places in England. 


The strikes are not strikes against individuals 
or companies. ‘The strikers are against a system, 
a system which permits a grossly unequal divi- 
sion of the earth’s bounties, a system which ulti- 
mately must give way to one which will provide 
the Atlantic Charter guarantees of freedom from 
want and freedom from fear for all people every- 
where. 


A few weeks ago, in our feature column, 
“Thoughts To Think About,’ we quoted the 
following from Leo Tolstoy: 

The present position which we, the educated 
and well-to-do classes, occupy, is that of the 
Old Man of the Sea, riding on the poor 
man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man of the 
Sea, we are very sorry for the poor-man, very 
sorry; and we will do almost anything for the 
poor-man’s relief. We will not only supply 
him with food sufficient to keep him on his 
legs, but we will teach and instruct him and 
point out to him the beauties of the landscape; 
we will discourse sweet music to him and 
give him abundance of good advice. Yes, we 
will do almost anything for the poor-man, 
anything but get off his back. 


The world-wide wave of strikes, in our 
opinion, is the writhing and squirming of Tol- 
stoy’s poor-man, our present-day worker, trying 
to dislodge the load that for centuries has clung 


(page 170). 

This came from the T.U.C. General Council 
a little over a month ago, which admits on page 
166 of the same report that they “know of no 
employer who has been sent to prison for a 
breach of these regulations. Fines have been 
trivial in the extreme’. 

“The T.U.C. also recommends as an alterna- 
tive that any unemployed worker who unreason- 
ably refuses suitable employment should be 
penalised by the loss of unemployment benefit.” 


Bureaucratic Collaboration 


The T.U.C., with the Labour Party caucus, 
have travelled a long road to their present posi- 
tion and while they continue to drive their 
caravan in the same direction, the distance be- 
tween them and the workers will become wider 
and wider. Already events are moving towards 
an industrial explosion which will shake the false 
foundations of the regal offices of these super 
bureaucrats, and if the experiences of the work- 
ers can be canalised, then the whole artificial 
edifice can be brought crumbling to the ground. 

The rank and file have seen their unions 
growing bigger and bigger and their leaders 
becoming more remote. 

The unions’ officials have collaborated with 
the machine of the state, carrying out not the 
wishes of their membership but the decrees of 
the Ministry of Labour and state lawyers. ‘This 
led to a conflict of loyalties; the pull of the glory 
of public life proved greater than the struggles 
of the workers and so the leaders settled the 
matter for themselves by taking the limelight. 
Using the unions as crypto-state organisations, 
the T.U. leaders have driven the workers to 
intensify their labours, punishing through im- 
prisonment and fines those that fell lame in the 
slave drive of the past few years. Women, boys 
and men alike have been driven by whatever 
weapons the labour bosses could lay their hands 
on. 
The leadership has, through Joint Councils, 
conspired with capitalist organisations such as 
the Federation of British Industries and the 
British Employers Confederation, to strengthen 
the present social system of capital versus labour, 
systematically destroying the free institutions of 
workers’ unions and illegalising the accepted 
right of the workers to strike. 

Little changed as the result of the general 
election! The T.U.C. are as loyal to Morrison 
as they were to Churchill. 


On the one hand, the workers who Mave been 
used to balancing the high cost of living with 
the additions of war bonuses and often consider- 
able overtime pay, now find these extras disap- 
pearing. Wages have tumbled in many indus- 
tries, but the living costs have stood still. Un- 
less the promised minimum wage is really sub- 
stantial, large scale disputes will not be averted. 
If the wage policy is aimed at the settlement of 
the workers’ claim, then it will clash with the 
policy of the government which is trying to 
stabilise capitalist society. The policy of the 
Labour Party has been very clearly stated to be 
one of continued austerity (slavery and shortage). 
The government says it cannot increase wages 
because that would lead to inflation, but at the 
same time it expects the workers to increase 
exports (and incidentally bolster up Wall Street) 
by stepping up output per man hour. 

In short, the workers will be expected to work 
harder and harder for less and less, while the 
government pours money into the laps of the 
bankers, coalowners and directors, and shovels 
away millions to produce an atom bomb at 
Didcot. 


The Noose 


In view of the militancy of the rank and file, 
political considerations demand some wage ad- 
vances, although this will clash with the overall 
economic plan of labour bureaucracy. The 
minimum level cannot, under existing society, 
satisfy the workers’ claims. 


The position is defined in the Observer, 
2/12/45, which says: “If we add up the irri- 
tants . . . the surprising thing is not that there 
have been strikes but that there have been so 
few”. There have been fewer strikes only be- 
cause of a ‘moral loyalty’ to the Labour Goy- 
ernment but rumblings and signs of upheaval 
are showing themselves in the unions, particu- 
larly in the big T. & G.W.U. and N.U.G. & 
M.W. 

The T.U.C. have three courses open to them: 

i Throw in their lot with the workers and 
ride with the storm, 

ii Divorce themselves completely from the 
workers’ struggle and become full-time 
politicians, using the union machinery 
purely for government administration, or 

iii Take the middle course of semi-state 
organisation adopting a minimum wage and 
maximum output policy. 


Revolt 


Workers should, at this time, heed the warning 
and struggles of some of the pioneers of trades 
unionism. Johann Most, the German Anarchist 
and writer, with a few comrades at the Rose 
Street Club in London in the late 1880's, gave 
a lead to the workers in opposing parliamentar- 
ianism as the solution to the workers’ problems. 
The trades union movement has since completed 
the circle; the leaders are now the tyrants and 
the workers are driven into subjection. “Workers 
must begin again where comrade Most left off, 
by recognising that strike action and industrial 
struggle must be revolutionary, making their 
trades unions the instrument of revolution and 
their syndicates the framework for the new 
society that will arise. 


PRESTON CLEMENTS. 


~ LAOURNTS PO PTR PROUT, We MMe eS 
following from Leo ‘Tolstoy: 

The present position which we, the educated 
and well-to-do classes, occupy, is that of the 
Old Man of the Sea, riding on the poor 
man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man of the 
Sea, we are very sorry for the poor-man, very 
sorry; and we will do almost anything for the 
poor-man’s relief. We will not only supply 
him with food sufficient to keep him on his 
legs, but we will teach and instruct him and 
point out to him the beauties of the landscape; 
we will discourse sweet music to him and 
give him abundance of good advice. Yes, we 
will do almost anything for the poor-man, 
anything but get off his back. 


The world-wide wave of strikes, in our 
opinion, is the writhing and squirming of Tol- 
stoy’s poor-man, our present-day worker, trying 
to dislodge the load that for centuries has clung 
to him. 





Prisons As They R 


A crowded audience listened to Ernest Silver- 
man speaking on this subject at the London 
Anarchist Group’s Sunday night meeting on 
December 16th. Silverman declared that one 
could only call the personal hurt that individuals 
can do to one another crime if the social system 
were itself moral. But such “crimes” as land 
people in gaol to-day are mere pin-pricks com- 
pared with the daily hurt which our social 
system daily inflicts on masses of individuals. 

In line with this system, crime has its basis 
in the property system, and the present outcry 
about “crime waves” was due to fears about 
property. Thus the press articles, were all 
directed to making the public property conscious, 
with their admonitions about padlocks, locking 
doors carefully and so on. The speaker quoted 
Philip Snowden in emphasizing that everyone 
who is a co-operator or who subscribes to a 
building society has a stake in the capitalist 
system. 


Round-up Known In Advance 
Much interest was aroused by the statement 
that the speaker had been advised of the 


great West End round-up several days before it 
occurred, and the conclusion that he drew from 
this—namely, that there must be corrupt police- 
men who tip off interested parties beforehand, 
“How could there be corrupt police,” asked 
Silverman, “if the system were not itself cor- 
rupt?” And he pointed out that such corrup= 
tion would continue while policemen were paid 
so poorly that they found it worth while to take 
bribes. Judges were paid £5,000 a year pre= 
cisely in order to take them beyond the tempta- 
tion of bribes. In the opinion of the speaker, 
this amount was enough to effect this object, 
but he pointed out that the judges took imme= 
diate action some years ago when an attempt 
was made to reduce their salaries! 


Dilemma Of Deserters 

Ministers have themselves pointed out that 
deserters have no cards, and so are compelled to 
live illegally, that is, by crime. Despite the fact 
that there are known to be thousands of deserters 
the results of the round-up were not very con- 
vincing, and this, taken with the fact that the 
whole administration for dealing with crime 
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HOW THE RICH LIVE 


Since she sold her Grosvenor Square house 
during the war, Lady Cunard lives at the Dor- 
chester, furnished and decorated with her own 
possessions; French and Italian paintings adorn 
the walls. In the suite she gives frequent tea 
and dinner parties. Almost every night she 
goes to a play or a concert. 

Lady Cunard has beautiful jewels. She pre- 
fers emeralds. Before the war she bought several 
dresses every month. 

Evening Standard, 11/12/45. 


PROPERTY COMPLEX 


The crime wave is giving safe deposits, iron- 
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GERMAN CHILDRENS' 
DELIGHT 


“Retribution has fallen upon Germany—there 
is no doubt about it,—but in many cases it has 
overtaken people who were least responsible. It 
is heart-rending to be told that probably no 
baby born in the Ruhr this winter will live,” 
said Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
at a talk yesterday by a delegation of British 
Churchmen who have just returned from 
Germany. 

Manchester Guardian, 18/12/45. 


SMELL OF OIL— 
$100,000,000 WORTH 


Far from withdrawing as agreed, the Red 
Army in Iran is being strengthened. And Rus- 
sia is throwing in support to pro-Soviet political 
forces in northern Iran. Involved in the dis- 
pute for Iran is $100,000,000 invested by Ameri- 
can oil companies, and more than that by British, 
and they hate to give it up. Iranian democracy 
is a secondary consideration... An American 
military mission has been training the troops of 
Ibn Saud. 

The New Leader (U.S.A.), 17/11/45. 
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PRE-FABRICATED SLUMS 


Ealing Town Council has decided to ask the 
London County Council what steps it is taking 
to make habitable and weatherproof a number of 
pre-fabricated houses, of American type, on the 
estate in North Hanwell. 

Sir William Jarratt, committee chairman, said 
last night that the houses were a disgrace tw 
the L.C.C., while Councillor Gooderham said 
they were unfit for any human being to live in. 


News Chronicle, 19/12/45. 
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the present social system of capital versus labour, 
systematically destroying the free institutions of 
workers’ unions and illegalising the accepted 
right of the workers to strike. 

Little changed as the result of the general 
election! The T.U.C. are as loyal to Morrison 
as they were to Churchill. 








HOW THE RICH LIVE 


Since she sold her Grosvenor Square house 
during the war, Lady Cunard lives at the Dor- 
chester, furnished and decorated with her own 
possessions; French and Italian paintings adorn 
the walls. In the suite she gives frequent tea 
and dinner parties. Almost every night she 
goes to a play or a concert. 

Lady Cunard has beautiful jewels. She pre- 
fers emeralds. Before the war she bought several 
dresses every month. 

Evening Standard, 11/12/45. 


PROPERTY COMPLEX 


The crime wave is giving safe deposits, iron- 
mongers and locksmiths the busiest time they 
have had for many years, and in some parts of 
London youngsters are going from door to door 
asking: “Watch your home while you go out 
shopping, madam?” 

Strong room depositories in Knightsbridge and 
Lower Regent Street have been overwhelmed by 
applicants for private lock-ups. 

Evening Standard, 13/12/45. 


CAPITALISTS GROW FATTER 


There are eleven more “billionaires” in 
America than there were before Pearl Harbour, 
according to a United Press survey. Of the 41 
concerns with a billion dollars or more in assets, 
seven are industrial or manufacturing concerns: 


Assets 
Standard Oil of N.J. $3,490,309,946 
General Motors Corporation  $2,144,187,143 
U.S. Steel Corporation $2,082,374,183 
E. I. du Pont de Nemour $1,194,597,765 
Socony-Vacuum Oil $1,057,969,363 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation $1,132,714,197 
Ford Motor Co. $1,021,325,159 


The Securities and Exchange Commission dis- 
closed that the net working capital of corpora- 
tions, exclusive of banks and insurance com- 
panies, from January through March 1945, 
reached the record high of $49,900,000,000. The 
commission said that during the first quarter of 
1945, working capital increased by $1 ;400,000,000, 
a higher rate even than in 1944. This increase, 
the commission confirms, can be fully accounted 
for by profits after taxes and dividends paid out. 

Especially useful in the reconversion period 
will be the $2,300,000,000 piled up in refundable 
taxes during the war. This is a juicy chunk of 
credit which will go far towards continuing in- 
dustry on its present profitable path. 

The New Leader (U.S.A.), 17/11/45. 
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ii Divorce themselves completely from the 
workers’ struggle and become full-time 
politicians, using the union machinery 

' purely for government administration, or 

iii Take the middle course of semi-state 
organisation adopting a minimum wage and 
maximum output policy. 


GERMAN CHILDRENS’ 
DELIGHT 


“Retribution has fallen upon Germany—there 
is no doubt about it,—but in many cases it has 
overtaken people who were least responsible. It 
is heart-rending to be told that probably no 
baby born in the Ruhr this winter will live,” 
said Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
at a talk yesterday by a delegation of British 
Churchmen who have just returned from 
Germany. 

Manchester Guardian, 18/12/45. 
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PROPAGANDA TRIAL FAILS 


A French delegate at the Nuremberg Trial 
said: 

“By the time we get to speak, public interest 
in the trial will be dead—if not the rest of us 


from boredom.” 
N.Y. Daily Mirror, 29/11/45. 


AN OLD CUSTOM 


Squatting is an old custom in the Hebrides, 
sanctified by the practice of generations of the 
most law-abiding inhabitants of these rugged, 
wind-swept islands. 

That is why people here find nothing sensa- 
tional about the land grabbing by 11 ex-Service 
men who have taken possession of a field at 
Sandwick to build houses for their families. 

On the industrial mainland of Scotland squat- 
ting is looked upon as a temporary expedient in 
cases of dire extremity. In Lewis it is accepted 
as the natural thing to do when an islander 
wishes to start a home. 

One out of every five houses on the island is 
occupied by a squatter. In the rural districts 
around Stornoway there are 950 houses built by 
squatters on the common grazings. 

Many of the houses built by squatters are 
substantial dwellings, but because no title is 
held for them they are not the legal owners. 

The houses do not appear on the valuation 
roll. Legally they do not exist and no rates 
can be demanded from the occupant. Squatters 
make no contribution to the cost of education, 
public health and other services. 

News Chronicle, 15/12/45. 
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who is a co-operator or who subscribes to a 
building society has a stake in the capitalist 
system. 


Round-up Known In Advance 
Much interest was aroused by the statement 
that the speaker had been advised of the 


SMELL OF OIL— 
$100,000,000 WORTH 


Far from withdrawing as agreed, the Red 
Army in Iran is being strengthened. And Rus- 
sia is throwing in support to pro-Soviet political 
forces in northern Iran. Involved in the dis- 
pute for Iran is $100,000,000 invested by Ameri- 
can oil companies, and more than that by British, 
and they hate to give it up. Iranian democracy 
is a secondary consideration... An American 
military mission has been training the troops of 
Ibn Saud. 

The New Leader (U.S.A.), 17/11/45. 


SUPER SPY FORCE FOR 
THE U.S. 


The U.S. Congréss will be asked this week to 
create a national intelligence authority as part 
of a plan to cover the world with a super-intelli- 
gence system, said New York radio to-day. 

It will include members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Treasury Department, and the F.B.I. 

Evening Stardard, 17/12/45. 


THE MODERN MAN 


When birth, vaccination and marriage certifi- 
cates; scholastic diplomas; health, unemployment 
insurance, national service registration and 
medical grade cards; driving and firearm licences; 
and food, petrol and clothing coupon books are 
taken into account, the average citizen seems 
sufficiently well armed with incontrovertible 
proof of his identity for every sane purpose. If 
identity cards are needed in addition, why not 
also name-plates or bill-boards, compulsorily 
displayed to the front and rear? 

Evening Standard, 18/12/45. 


NO HABEAS CORPUS 
FOR THEM 


One of the first results of the recent talks 
between Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, 
and Mr. Gandhi is expected to be the release 
of 52 people who have been held in prison in 
Bengal without trial since the disturbances in 
August 1942. News Chronicle, 13/12/45. 


Ministers have themselves pointed out that 
deserters have no cards, and so are compelled to 
live illegally, that is, by crime. Despite the fact 
that there are known to be thousands of deserters 
the results of the round-up were not very con= 
vincing, and this, taken with the fact that the 
whole administration for dealing with crime 


PRE-FABRICATED SLUMS 


Ealing Town Council has decided to ask the 
London County Council what steps it is taking 
to make habitable and weatherproof a number of 
pre-fabricated houses, of American type, on the 
estate in North Hanwell. 

Sir William Jarratt, committee chairman, said 
last night that the houses were a disgrace to 
the L.C.C., while Councillor Gooderham said 
they were unfit for any human being to live in. 


News Chronicle, 19/12/45. 
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POLITICIAN'S DUTY 


Then there was a long queue to shake hands 
with Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Eden, who were 
receiving the guests. At the rate of 20 guests 
per minute, Mr. and Mrs. Eden had clasped 
1000 hands by 9.15. Then they went down- 
stairs. Evening Standard, 13/12/45. 


MAKING CHINA SAFE 
FOR CAPITALISM 


With piles of milliards of valueless Chinese 
dollars and fantastic though unexplored mineral 
wealth, the country emerges from the war as 
one of the potentially wealthiest beggar-nations. 
Its nominal wealth and its industrial capacity 
were never greater and at the same time have 
never more needed foreign help than now. From 
a hitherto unattained peak of prosperity to the 
lowest depths of economic catastrophe the experts 
are making every kind of forecast for her future 
development. In Chungking plans are being 
made for gigantic water dams and power stations, 
a new network of highways of 20,000 miles and 
10 million tons of new shipping, to mention but 
a few of the important items in the reconstruc- 
tion programme. The potential of a modernised 
and accessible China with its practically un- 
limited export possibilities in tea, tin, leather. 
lead, silk, steel and minerals would without 
doubt be a big factor in the world market. But 
for this two conditions must first be fulfilled: 
the economic and the social stabilisation of the 
country I.F.T.U. Bulletin, 1/11/45 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 29th DECEMBER, 1945. 


the 


our Movement 


Working For Poverty 


(he Labour Government have made it abund- 
ly clear that it intends to stabilise the present 
nomy, shackled to reactionary U.S.A. capital- 
. With the workers chained to a hungry 
ustrial machine and an unjust constitution, 
capitalist in the money market and the king 
the counting house are secure behind the 
wark of ‘socialism’. 


(he T.U. bosses would no doubt desire to 
ce themselves at the head of the workers. 
| the blunt fact is, that if the workers’ de- 
nds are to be implemented, they must with- 
w from the Government and the Joint 
incils of the Government and accept the 
nands of the rank and file. 


tut the T.U.C. does not want to ‘embarrass 
Labour Government’, so they find an alibi 
ind the barrier of a preposterous negotiating 
chine which constitutes an absurd wall be- 
en the workers and their highly paid leaders. 
attempting to bridge the gap of separation 
T.U. bosses hold the trump card of ‘loyalty’, 
that is not so successful since the dockers, 
workers and builders trumped it by de- 
incing such T.U. officials as Donovan and 
ppock. 
Sooner or later this cleavage must be brought 
an issue. In an endeavour to placate the 
rkers the T.U.C., through their official, Mr. 
orge Woodcock—not to be confused with our 
urade George Woodcock—made a promise of 
40-hour week, and “the establishment of a 
iranteed weekly wage in all industries,” voiced 
Deakin (T. & G.W.U.). 


Yn the one hand, the workers who have been 
d to balancing the high cost of living with 
additions of war bonuses and often consider- 
e overtime pay, now find these extras disap- 
ring. Wages have tumbled in many indus- 
8, but the living costs have stood still. Un- 
| the promised minimum wage is really sub- 
iitial, large scale disputes will not be averted. 
the wage policy is aimed at the settlement of 
workers’ claim, then it will clash with the 
jey of the government which is trying to 
bilise capitalist society. The policy of the 
bour Party has been very clearly stated to be 
‘ of continued austerity (slavery and shortage). 
¢ government says it cannot increase wages 
“use that would lead to inflation, but at the 
ne time it expects the workers to increase 
orts (and incidentally bolster up Wall Street) 
stepping up output per man hour. 
in short, the workers will be expected to work 
‘der and harder for less and less, while the 


Statements by the T.U. bosses indicate the 
third course. Mr. Ebby Edwards, in his presi- 
dential address to the T.U.C., said “A general 
planning of industry and maximum efficiency in 
production must be attained in the public inter- 
6st" 


The T.U.C. (November, 1945) passed a reso- 
lution extending the war-time Joint Production 
Committees (British Stakhanovites). Mr. Mc- 
Lellan, (E.T.U.): “ ... with the strengthening 
of the production committees, extending their 
powers from being merely advisory and consul- 
tative bodies to bodies with real authority in 
industry, they can become the eyes and ears of 
the government in industry to-day.” 


The all-out drive for maximum productivity 
needs no reiteration here; it has already received 
sufficient propaganda. It is generally accepted, 
too, that the trade unions intend to play a large 
part in the industrial drive, but what is so often 
omitted is the logical consequence of such a 
policy; that is, the relationship between the T.U. 
and Socialist bosses, and the worker. Political 
or legal measures will be necessary to operate 
such a plan. First, ‘“‘a restoration of the internal 
discipline of the T.U. movement would be an 
essential prerequisite (to operate such a plan)” 
Economist, 1/12/45, which could only mean that 
the T.U. officials must have some legal powers 
to counter ‘unofficial’ unions and ‘unofficial’ 
strikes, power to enforce production rates and 
control of engagement orders, and deal with 
absenteeism and ‘malingering’. In short, the 
union official would become the truncheon- 
wielding ‘copper’ of industry, or the little 
fuhrer in a socialist corporate state. 


Revolt 


Workers should, at this time, heed the warning 
and struggles of some of the pioneers of trades 
unionism. Johann Most, the German Anarchist 
and writer, with a few comrades at the Rose 
Street Club in London in the late 1880’s, gave 
a lead to the workers in opposing parliamentar- 
ianism as the solution to the workers’ problems. 
The trades union movement has since completed 
the circle; the leaders are now the tyrants and 
the workers are driven into subjection. ~Workers 
must begin again where comrade Most left off, 
by recognising that strike action and industrial 
struggle must be revolutionary, making their 
trades unions the instrument of revolution and 
their syndicates the framework for the new 
society that will arise. 


PRESTON CLEMENTS, 


Why Did They Strike ? 


What is the real significance of our post-war 
strikes? A desire for power on the part of 
C.1.O. labour leaders, A search for something- 
for-nothing on the part of automobile workers? 
A wish on the part of a few extremists to impose 
communism or socialism or some other “ism” 
upon us? We think none of these is an ade- 
quate explanation. 


If, in a land where labour and industry had 
existed for years in utter happiness and complete 
understanding, a few workers in a single plant 
threatened to strike, that would be one thing. 
But in the present situation, we have strikes or 
threats of strikes in almost every state of the 
union, and in nearly every industry. Lumber 
jacks, fisheries workers, telephone operators, 
auto workers, boot and shoe machinery opera- 
tors, coal miners—the list is long. Cities in 
Oregon and Washington, California, Louisiana, 
Colorado, New York, Georgia, Maine and Texas, 
Massachusetts and Michigan all are in the news 
on the same day. And we have a strike in Ann 
Arbor ! 


And what does it mean? Before) you answer, 
consider that in addition to our American strikes, 
there are strikes in Windsor, Ontario, and Van- 
couver, British Columbia, in Sydney, Cape 
Breton, and in Halifax, Nova Scotia. And in 
New Zealand and Australia, and in a score of 
places in England. 


The strikes are not strikes against individuals 
or companies. ‘The strikers are against a system, 
a system which permits a grossly unequal divi- 
sion of the earth’s bounties, a system which ulti- 
mately must give way to one which will provide 
the Atlantic Charter guarantees of freedom from 
want and freedom from fear for all people every- 
where. 


A few weeks ago, in our feature column, 
“Thoughts To Think About,’ we quoted the 
following from Leo Tolstoy: 

The present position which we, the educated 
and well-to-do classes, occupy, is that of the 
Old Man of the Sea, riding on the poor 
man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man of the 
Sea, we are very sorry for the poor-man, very 
sorry; and we will do almost anything for the 
poor-man’s relief. We will not only supply 
him with food sufficient to keep him on his 
legs, but we will teach and instruct him and 
point out to him the beauties of the landscape; 
we will discourse sweet music to him and 
give him abundance of good advice. Yes, we 
will do almost anything for the poor-man, 
anything but get off his back. 


The world-wide wave of strikes, in our 
opinion, is the writhing and squirming of Tol- 
stoy’s poor-man, our present-day worker, trying 
to dislodge the load that for centuries has clung 
to him, 


’ 


And do you know what the worker wants in 
all this striving? It isn’t much, if you dig the 
facts from undérethe mountain of propaganda 
put out by those who don’t wish to give it to 
him. He wants an assurance of adequate food 
and clothing and a home for his family and 
himself. He wants an assurance of medical 
attention when it is needed. He wants the 
security of a continuing job, at which he will 
willingly work to earn the wages which will 
provide these things. He wants to know that 
in his old age, he will have a measure of security 
for his wife and himself. Surely, whether he 
lives under the Arctic Circle, in the very middle 
of our glorious country, or “down under” in 
Australia, the worker deserves these things. 


A strike in any locality is looked upon as a 
community affair in which the participants are 
the particular labour group and the particular 
management group involved. Ann _ Arbor’s 
strike will be settled in Ann Arbor as a strictly 
local issue. : 


But strikes in general will not cease until, in 


Tolstoy’s parable, the world gets off the workers’ 
back! 


(Washtenaw Post Tribune). 





THE WEHRMACHT SURVIVES 


The recent outcry in the Russian press about 
the British authorities keeping half a million 
German soldiers in Wehrmacht units, complete 
with officers, staff, military law, etc., ostensibly 
as a labour corps in the British zone, can be 
regarded with mixed feelings. The Russians 
have no call for complaint, as they are past 
masters at the creation of puppet armies. On 
the other hand, the existence of these formations 
is a very sinister fact. There is no doubt that 
the British authorities do not fancy the work 
of keeping order in the winter with British 
troops, for a number of reasons, and they would 
rather have a German body ready for repressive 
measures if an emergency arose. What more 
easy than to accept a gracious offer of help in 
keeping order from the German generals, and to 
give a few arms to the Wehrmacht, purely for 
police duties, of course? And from that, it 
would not be so very difficult for the Wehr- 
macht to establish itself as the de facto German 
government under British patronage. We have 
not forgotten how the formations of the old 
German army survived to be the spearhead of 
the attack on the German workers after 1918, 
and we have no doubt that the present continued 
existence of the military formations will lead 
to the survival of a reactionary core within Ger- 
many which will be used ruthlessly against any 
revolutionary movement that arises. 


40-hour week, and “the establishment of a 
iranteed weekly wage in all industries,’ voiced 
Deakin (T. & G.W.U,). 

Yn the one hand, the workers who have been 
«| to balancing the high cost of living with 
additions of war bonuses and often consider- 
¢ overtime pay, now find these extras disap- 
wing. Wages have tumbled in many indus- 
‘8, but the living costs have stood still. Un- 
) the promised minimum wage is really sub- 
ntial, large scale disputes will not be averted. 
the wage policy is aimed at the settlement of 
- workers’ claim, then it will clash with the 
icy of the government which is trying to 
bilise capitalist society. The policy of the 
bour Party has been very clearly stated to be 
» of continued austerity (slavery and shortage). 
¢@ government says it cannot increase wages 
“use that would lead to inflation, but at the 
ne time it expects the workers to increase 
orts (and incidentally bolster up Wall Street) 
stepping up output per man hour. 

In short, the workers will be expected to work 
‘der and harder for less and less, while the 
yernment pours money into the laps of the 
nkers, coalowners and directors, and shovels 
ay millions to produce an atom bomb at 
deot. 


The Noose 


In view of the militancy of the rank and file, 
litical considerations demand some wage ad- 
nees, although this will clash with the overall 
momic plan of labour bureaucracy. The 
nimum level cannot, under existing society, 
isfy the workers’ claims. 


The position is defined in the Observer, 
12/45, which says: “If we add up the irri- 
us... the surprising thing is not that there 
ve been strikes but that there have been so 
v”. ‘There have been fewer strikes only be- 
use of a ‘moral loyalty’ to the Labour Gov- 
nment but rumblings and signs of upheaval 
* showing themselves in the unions, particu- 
yy in the big T. & G.W.U. and N.U.G. & 


‘The T.U.C. have three courses open to them: 

i Throw in their lot with the workers and 
ride with the storm, 

ii Divorce themselves completely from the 
workers’ struggle and become full-time 
politicians, using the union machinery 
purely for government administration, or 

iii Take the middle course of semi-state 
organisation adopting a minimum wage and 
maximum output policy. 


union official would become the  truncheon- 
wielding ‘copper’ of industry, or the little 
fuhrer in a socialist corporate state. 


Revolt 


Workers should, at this time, heed the warning 
and struggles of some of the pioneers of trades 
unionism. Johann Most, the German Anarchist 
and writer, with a few comrades at the Rose 
Street Club in London in the late 1880’s, gave 
a lead to the workers in opposing parliamentar- 
ianism as the solution to the workers’ problems. 
The trades union movement has since completed 
the circle; the leaders are now the tyrants and 
the workers are driven into subjection. ~Workers 
must begin again where comrade Most left off, 
by recognising that strike action and industrial 
struggle must be revolutionary, making their 
trades unions the instrument of revolution and 
their syndicates the framework for the new 
society that will arise. 


PRESTON CLEMENTS. 


want and freedom from fear for all people every- 
where. 


A few weeks ago, in our feature column, 
“Thoughts To Think About,’ we quoted the 
following from Leo Tolstoy: 

The present position which we, the educated 
and well-to-do classes, occupy, is that of the 
Old Man of the Sea, riding on the poor 
man’s back; only, unlike the Old Man of the 
Sea, we are very sorry for the poor-man, very 
sorry; and we will do almost anything for the 
poor-man’s relief. We will not only supply 
him with food sufficient to keep him on his 
legs, but we will teach and instruct him and 
point out to him the beauties of the landscape; 
we will discourse sweet music to him and 
give him abundance of good advice. Yes, we 
will do almost anything for the poor-man, 
anything but get off his back. 


The world-wide wave of strikes, in our 
opinion, is the writhing and squirming of Tol- 
stoy’s poor-man, our present-day worker, trying 
to dislodge the load that for centuries has clung 
to him. 





regarded with mixed feelings. The Russians 
have no call for complaint, as they are past 
masters at the creation of puppet armies. On 
the other hand, the existence of these formations 
is a very sinister fact. There is no doubt that 
the British authorities do not fancy the work 
of keeping order in the winter with British 
troops, for a number of reasons, and they would 
rather have a German body ready for repressive 
measures if an emergency arose. What more 
easy than to accept a gracious offer of help in 
keeping order from the German generals, and to 
give a few arms to the Wehrmacht, purely for 
police duties, of course? And from that, it 
would not be so very difficult for the Wehr- 
macht to establish itself as the de facto German 
government under British patronage. We have 
not forgotten how the formations of the old 
German army survived to be the spearhead of 
the attack on the German workers after 1918, 
and we have no doubt that the present continued 
existence of the military formations will lead 
to the survival of a reactionary core within Ger- 
many which will be used ruthlessly against any 
revolutionary movement that arises. 





Prisons As They Really Are 


A crowded audience listened to Ernest Silver- 
man speaking on this subject at the London 
Anarchist Group’s Sunday night meeting on 
December 16th. Silverman declared that one 
could only call the personal hurt that individuals 
can do to one another crime if the social system 
were itself moral. But such “crimes” as land 
people in gaol to-day are mere pin-pricks com- 
pared with the daily hurt which our social 
system daily inflicts on masses of individuals. 

In line with this system, crime has its basis 
in the property system, and the present outcry 
about “crime waves” was due to fears about 
property. Thus the press articles, were all 
directed to making the public property conscious, 
with their admonitions about padlocks, locking 
doors carefully and so on. The speaker quoted 
Philip Snowden in emphasizing that everyone 
who is a co-operator or who subscribes to a 
building society has a stake in the capitalist 
system. 


Round-up Known In Advance 
Much interest was aroused by the statement 
that the speaker had been advised of the 


great West End round-up several days before it 
occurred, and the conclusion that he drew from 
this—namely, that there must be corrupt police- 
men who tip off interested parties beforehand. 
“How could there be corrupt police,” asked 
Silverman, “if the system were not itself cor- 
rupt?” And he pointed out that such corrup- 
tion would continue while policemen were paid 
so poorly that they found it worth while to take 
bribes. Judges were paid £5,000 a year pre- 
cisely in order to take them beyond the tempta- 
tion of bribes. In the opinion of the speaker, 
this amount was enough to effect this object, 
but he pointed out that the judges took imme- 
diate action some years ago when an attempt 
was made to reduce their salaries! 


Dilemma Of Deserters 

Ministers have themselves pointed out that 
deserters have no cards, and so are compelled to 
live illegally, that is, by crime. Despite the fact 
that there are known to be thousands of deserters 
the results of the round-up were not very con- 
vincing, and this, taken with the fact that the 
whole administration for dealing with crime 


depends for its continued existence on crime 
continuing also, suggests that the whole round- 
up was phoney. The world of criminals and 
prisons is a kind of community, and a warder at 
Parkhurst used to welcome the old lags coming 
in once again as though to a home! This 
community represents a vast vested interest, and 
the speaker drew attention to the prompt action 
on the part of the Home Office in providing 
Borstals when Hemmerde, the Recorder of Liver- 
pool, recently refused to send 23 boys to Dart- 
moor, but let them go free on probation instead, 
thereby depriving the prison system of some of 
its raw material! 

Silverman was extremely amusing at the ex- 
pense of medical inspections, the earning schemes 
(maximum: 11d. a week), calling the roll, etc. 
But he also left his hearers in no doubt about 
the tragic side, the sex starvation, the destruction 
of self respect, the utter frustration which prison 
inflicts on thousands of men every year, and he 
gave instances of men who had been: driven . 
mad in prison. He thought none could escape 
some abnormal results. 

Vigorous discussion followed the meeting. 
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FERMAN CHILDRENS' 
ELIGHT 


“Retribution has fallen upon Germany—there 
no doubt about it,—but in many cases it has 
ertaken people who were least responsible. It 
heart-rending to be told that probably no 
by born in the Ruhr this winter will live,” 
id Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
a talk yesterday by a delegation of British 
aurchmen who have just returned from 
ormany, 
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SMELL OF OIL— 
$100,000,000 WORTH 


Far from withdrawing as agreed, the Red 
Army in Iran is being strengthened. And Rus- 
sia is throwing in support to pro-Soviet political 
forces in northern Iran. Involved in the dis- 
pute for Iran is $100,000,000 invested by Ameri- 
can oil companies, and more than that by British, 
and they hate to give it up. Iranian democracy 
is a secondary consideration... An American 
military mission has been training the troops of 


Ibn Saud, 
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PRE-FABRICATED SLUMS 


Ealing Town Council has decided to ask the 
London County Council what steps it is taking 
to make habitable and weatherproof a number of 
pre-fabricated houses, of American type, on the 
estate in North Hanwell. 

Sir William Jarratt, committee chairman, said 
last night that the houses were a disgrace to 
the L.C.C., while Councillor Gooderham said 
they were unfit for any human being to live in. 


News Chronicle, 19/12/45. 


NATION'S BLACK SPOTS 


These are the conclusions in a report of the 
Ministry of Health published yesterday and 
dealing with its work for the year up to March 
31 last. 

While T.B. notifications are well above the 
pre-war level, there is little change in the death 
rate, which is less than in 1943 (24,163 against 
25,649) and is the lowest figure recorded. 

Figures for venereal disease show a slight 
improvement but “gave no cause for compla- 
cency.” 

The black spots in the nation’s health were 
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i Divorce themselves completely from the 
workers’ struggle and become full-time 
politicians, using the union machinery 
purely for government administration, or 

i Take the middle course of semi-state 
organisation adopting a minimum wage and 
maximum output policy. 


who is a co-operator or who subscribes to a 
building society has a stake in the capitalist 
system. 


Round-up Known In Advance 
Much interest was aroused by the statement 
that the speaker had been advised of the 


Ministers have themselves pointed out that 
deserters have no cards, and so are compelled to 
live illegally, that is, by crime. Despite the fact 
that there are known to be thousands of deserters 
the results of the round-up were not very con- 
vincing, and this, taken with the fact that the 
whole administration for dealing with crime 


the tragic side, the sex starvation, the destruction 
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inflicts on thousands of men every year, and he 
gave instances of men who had been. driven 
mad in prison. He thought none could escape > 
some abnormal results. 

Vigorous discussion followed the meeting. 
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SMELL OF OIL— 
$100,000,000 WORTH 


Far from withdrawing as agreed, the Red 
Army in Iran is being strengthened. And Rus- 
sia is throwing in support to pro-Soviet political 
forces in northern Iran. Involved in the dis- 
pute for Iran is $100,000,000 invested by Ameri- 
can oil companies, and more than that by British, 
and they hate to give it up. Iranian democracy 
is a secondary consideration... An American 
military mission has been training the troops of 
Ibn Saud, 

The New Leader (U.S.A.), 17/11/45. 


PRE-FABRICATED SLUMS 


Ealing Town Council has decided to ask the 
London County Council what steps it is taking 
to make habitable and weatherproof a number of 
pre-fabricated houses, of American type, on the 
estate in North Hanwell. 

Sir William Jarratt, committee chairman, said 
last night that the houses were a disgrace to 
the L.C.C., while Councillor Gooderham said 
they were unfit for any human being to live in. 


News Chronicle, 19/12/45. 
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,OPAGANDA TRIAL FAILS 


A French delegate at the Nuremberg Trial 
d: 


“By the time we get to speak, public interest 
the trial will be dead—if not the rest of us 


m boredom.” 
N.Y. Daily Mirror, 29/11/45. 


N OLD CUSTOM 


Squatting is an old custom in the Hebrides, 
\ctified by the practice of generations of the 
st law-abiding inhabitants of these rugged, 
id-swept islands. 
That is why people here find nothing sensa- 
nal about the land grabbing by 11 ex-Service 
n who have taken possession of a field at 
ndwick to build houses for their families. 
On the industrial mainland of Scotland squat- 
g is looked upon as a temporary expedient in 
ies of dire extremity. In Lewis it is accepted 
the natural thing to do when an islander 
shes to start a home. 
One out of every five houses on the island is 
supied by a squatter. In the rural districts 
yund Stornoway there are 950 houses built by 
watters on the common grazings. 
Many of the houses built by squatters are 
bstantial dwellings, but because no title is 
ld for them they are not the legal owners. 
The houses do not appear on the valuation 
ll. Legally they do not exist and no rates 
n be demanded from the occupant. Squatters 
ike no contribution to the cost of education, 
blic health and other services. 

News Chronicle, 15/12/45. 


SUPER SPY FORCE FOR 
THE: U.S. 


The U.S. Congréss will be asked this week to 
create a national intelligence authority as part 
of a plan to cover the world with a super-intelli- 
gence system, said New York radio to-day. 

It will include members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Treasury Department, and the F.B.1. 

Evening Stardard, 17/12/45. 


THE MODERN MAN 


When birth, vaccination and marriage certifi- 
cates; scholastic diplomas; health, unemployment 
insurance, national service registration and 
medical grade cards; driving and firearm licences; 
and food, petrol and clothing coupon books are 
taken into account, the average citizen seems 
sufficiently well armed with incontrovertible 
proof of his identity for every sane purpose. If 
identity cards are needed in addition, why not 
also name-plates or bill-boards, compulsorily 
displayed to the front and rear? 

Evening Standard, 18/12/45. 


NO HABEAS CORPUS 
FOR THEM 


One of the first results of the recent talks 
between Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, 
and Mr. Gandhi is expected to be the release 
of 52 people who have been held in prison in 
Bengal without trial since the disturbances in 
August 1942. News Chronicle, 13/12/45. 
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POLITICIAN'S DUTY 


Then there was a long queue to shake hands 
with Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Eden, who were 
receiving the guests. At the rate of 20 guests 
per minute, Mr. and Mrs. Eden had clasped 
1000 hands by 9.15. Then they went down- 
stairs. Evening Standard, 13/12/45. 


MAKING CHINA SAFE 
FOR CAPITALISM 


With piles of milliards of valueless Chinese 
dollars and fantastic though unexplored mineral 
wealth, the country emerges from the war as 
one of the potentially wealthiest beggar-nations. 
Its nominal wealth and its industrial capacity 
were never greater and at the same time have 
never more needed foreign help than now. From 
a hitherto unattained peak of prosperity to the 
lowest depths of economic catastrophe the experts 
are making every kind of forecast for her future 
development. In Chungking plans are being 
made for gigantic water dams and power stations, 
a new network of highways of 20,000 miles and 
10 million tons of new shipping, to mention but 
a few of the important items in the reconstruc- 
tion programme. The potential of a modernised 
and accessible China with its practically un- 
limited export possibilities in tea, tin, leather, 
lead, silk, steel and minerals would without 
doubt be a big factor in the world market. But 
for this two conditions must first be fulfilled: 
the economic and the social stabilisation of the 
country L.F.T.U. Bulletin, 1/11/45. 


NATION'S BLACK SPOTS 


These are the conclusions in a report of the 
Ministry of Health published yesterday and 
aa: with its work for the year up to March 

1 last. 

While T.B. notifications are well above the 
pre-war level, there is little change in the death 
rate, which is less than in 1943 (24,163 against 
25,649) and is the lowest figure recorded. 

Figures for venereal disease show a slight 
improvement but “gave no cause for compla- 
cency.” 

The black spots in the nation’s health were 
T.B. and venereal disease. 

News Chronicle, 19/12/45. 


VULGARITY IN LONDON 


can never again hold up my head in an 
argument with an American about the vulgarisa- 
tion of art. For American commercialism never 
sank deeper than the exhibition of Epstein’s 
“Jacob Wrestling with the Angel,” now showing 
in Oxford Street. I thought the newspaper 
reports must exaggerate until I visited the out- 
rage myself. I did the thing properly. I even 
paid twopence for the peep-show of the Siamese 
twins, “both naked.’ (Nothing could be less 
exciting that this pathetic and ugly little object). 
I tried to look at Epstein’s massive work in 
alabaster. It was not easy; the gramophone 
continuously blares out its assurance that this is 
something better than Barnum and Bailey; the 
dreary nudes designed to lure indifferent specta- 
tors and a dozen other vulgarities intrude them- 
selves at every angle. And there, in this atmos- 
phere of degradation, stands this most moving 

work by our first sculptor. ; 
Critic in The New Statesman 15/12/45. 


THE POLL OR THE WHIP 


The Constitutional Commission of the French 
National Assembly is now discussing the scheme 
of a new Constitution which will replace that 
of 1875. Alas! the discussion has so far been 
going on behind closed doors. But it is known 
that a number of curious innovations have been 
adopted. One of them provides for compulsory 
voting; abstention from going to the polls is to 
become punishable. 

The motive of such a reform may be praise- 
worthy. The new leaders of France apparently 
desire to make the people take the closest pos- 
sible interest in public affairs. But is this not a 
case of trop de zéle, messieurs? People are 
hardly likely to be made more conscious politi- 
cally when they are driven to the polls with 
whips. Observer, 16/12/45. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 29th DECEMBER, 1945. 





THE NATIONALISATION 


There has hardly been a more farcical episode 
in recent English politics than the behaviour of 
the London Stock Exchange during the first two 
months of the Labour Government. But in this 
tragi-comedy the stockbrokers and their clients 
have apparently more reason for laughter than 
the British people. After the “bombshell” of 
the fall of the Churchill Government and the 
access to power of an administration pledged to 
a socialist programme, quotations went steeply 
downwards—at first almost indiscriminately; but 
after a few days of panic the decline concentrated 
on industries with a high “nationalisation 
priority” while other shares recovered more or 
less the lost ground. Only a few weeks ago, an 
improvement in railway shares was attributed by 
so good a judge of Stock Exchange mentality as 
the London Economist to the fond hopes of the 
buyers “that in the Labour nationalisation pro- 
gramme transport might have the privilege of 
being eaten last rather than first.” 


Bank of England stock slumped on the an- 
nouncement of the impending nationalisation of 
the Bank. After repeated assurances of the 
pleasant relations between the Governor of the 
Bank, Lord Catto, and the socialist Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Hugh Dalton, investors 
slowly took courage again, and on the day when 
the Government’s Bill was published, and 
already in anticipation of this event, Bank of 
England stock reached its highest level. On the 
following day, and in full knowledge of the 
proposed terms, railway share speculators staged 
a small boom, caused entirely by the hope of 
similar nationalisation measures for the railroads. 
Now it is apparently no longer a question of 
enjoying a short, or not so short, respite before 
the dread fate of nationalisation, but a stampede 
of industries eager to join. the nationalisation 
queue. Has there been a complete change of 
heart on the part of investors and_ stock- 
brokers? Is this an expression of their belief 
in democratic processes which makes them joy- 
fully acquiesce in the verdict of the electorate in 
favour of socialism? The facts are not quite 
so melodramatic but even more momentous. It 
is not the attitude of the Stock Exchange which 
has changed but that of the professed opponents 
of capitalism. ~The bewildering reversal in the 
behaviour of the share market has been entirely 





due to the terms of compensation of the Bank’s 


stockholders by the Labour Government. 


These terms are very simple indeed. Stock- 
holders of the Bank of England have been re- 
ceiving for years a dividend of 12 per cent. on 
their capital. The Government now intends to 
issue 3 per cent. Government bonds in exchange 
for Bank stock and to guarantee to the stock- 
holders the same income as before by exchanging 
£400 of Government bonds for £100 of Bank 
of England stock. As 3 per cent. Government 
bonds of the approximate type now to be issued 
to the Bank’s stockholders are being quoted at 
par or at a slight premium, the Government is 
buying Bank stock at a quotation of 400 or 
more. Now during 1935-1939 Bank of England 
stock averaged about 353. ‘The average quota~ 
tion for the five war years, 1940-1944, was ap- 
proximately 360. Since then the stock has 
somewhat risen and during the first six months 
of 1945 it was hovering around 385. After the 
announcement of Labour’s election victory, the 
quotation fell to 370 and after the honourable 
mention of the Bank of England in the Govern- 
ment’s programme of nationalisation it dropped 
for a moment to less than 360. Since then it 
has recovered again to 375 and even 380, until 
it rose to the record height of 390-395 just 
before the news of the first instalment of “prac- 
tical socialism” came out. This means that any 
time the Government could have bought the 
Bank’s stock in the open market appreciably, 
and at times very considerably, below the rate 
it now proposes to pay. In the schoolboy 
simplicity of his conversion formula, the socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer disregards a car- 
dinal factor which the Stock Exchange itself has 
always duly taken into account. Bank of 
England stock, though highly respectable, has 
never had the same rating as fully-fledged Gov- 
ernment securities and its yield had, therefore, 
always been somewhat higher than that of Goy- 
ernment bonds. This subtle appreciation by the 
Stock Exchange public of the superior merits 
of “nationalisation” was apparently lost on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The terms offered to the Bank may be re- 
garded as the most important decision yet made 
by the Labour Government and they are bound 
to have a permanent influence on the success or 


Anarchist Commentary 
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Rehief Work in Holland 
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failure of its nationalisation programme. The 
importance of the measure is not reduced by the 
warning that these terms are not to be regarded 
as a precedent for the nationalisation of the coal 
and other industries. ‘There is every reason to 
believe that the principles applied in this case 
will be regarded as a precedent, and the Gov- 
ernment will have to justify any deviation from 
them by the most unassailable arguments. 

Quite apart from the inexplicable neglect of 
the difference in actual quotations, which throws 
an amount of anything between two and a half 
and five million pounds to the _ stockholders 
without any justification whatever, the very prin- 
ciple of equality of income after nationalisation 
is inadmissible, and particularly so in the case 
of an undertaking like the Bank of England 
which owes most of its privileged position to the 
law of the land and to the fact that it is the 
banker of the Government. By ignoring this 
vital fact the Government has accepted the 
principle that vested interests based on the ex- 
ploitation of a public function for private pur- 
poses shall be perpetuated at the expense of the 
nation in case of nationalisation. 

The Labour Government has not only ac- 
cepted the full value which the market put upon 
the “Goodwill” of the Bank but has even gone 
beyond the market price of the shares. As the 
Bank’s capital and reserves total just over £18 
million, the Government has declared its readi- 
ness to pay more than £40 millions for the 
Bank’s “goodwill,” i.e. its capacity to earn profits 
which is very largely due to its close relations 
to the Government. It is easy to see that such 
a procedure saddles the British nation with an 
intolerable burden. If industries are acquired at 
the full value which the owners put on their 
property, plus a handsome tip for the trouble 
and disappointment, the Government mortgages 
the future of the country to the financial inter- 
ests even more completely than in the past, be- 
cause it frees them from any fear of losing their 
capital. It is, therefore, not surprising that on 
these terms the Stock Exchange has no objection 
to measures of nationalisation which mean tangi- 
ble profits coupled with future security. 

From the point of view of the success of a 
policy of nationalisation, such a procedure is 
obviously fatal. “Fair compensation” should 
plainly include not the accounting value of physi- 
cal assets but their true value to a going concern, 
including the value of all genuine hidden 
reserves and the estimated value of intangible 
assets as far as the latter embody experiences 
vital to the efficient running of the industry 
concerned. But commercial goodwill, which is 
prominently reflected in share values, also con- 
tains the value of commercial advantages, 
privileges or monopolies which may be vital for 
the making of high profits at the expense of the 
public but which cannot be perpetuated without 
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We have received a number of documents from 
Cyprus concerning the shooting of a number of 
Cypriot soldiers at the Transit Camp at Fama- 
gusta in October, and, although the event took 
place some months ago, we consider it valuable 
to publish extracts from these documents, which 
come not from individuals, but from leading 
Cypriot organisations. 


Extract from Joint Communiqué of the 
Famagusta Municipal Council and Peoples 
Organisations. 





a 


The Famagusta Municipal Council and the 
Peoples Organisations regard it their duty to 
interest themselves in the events that have taken 
place at the Transit Camp on the 8th October, 
and which resulted in the death of one Cypriot 
soldier and the wounding of six others. From 
enquiries made by those in charge of the Peoples 
Organizations and information gathered by the 
Municipal Council it is shown that events hap- 
pened as follows :— 


a. On the 8th October, 1945 at about 1 p.m. 
180 Cypriot soldiers were about to embark 
for overseas. A British Officer in command 
of a detachment of Indian troops ordered 21 
men of the “AP-H” to get on the trucks and 
depart. The men declared that they had no 
objection to doing so but that they would 
like to be told beforehand by a senior officer 
something definite about the method and 
time that is to be pursued for their demobil- 
isation. The officer in command repeated 
his first instructions and stated that his 
orders were to move them to the docks, and 
that he would execute those orders in any 
case. 


b, In the meantime some other Cypriot soldiers 
from those who were not due to leave, ap- 
proached those that were to go and followed 
the discussion. 


c. The first ones (21) repeated their request to 
see a senior officer as it was within their 
rights to demand it. 


d. The British officer in command—Major in 
rank—then ordered the Indians, who had 
their bayonets fixed on their rifles, to sur 
round the 21 Cypriots in two semi-circles, 
Those in the inner semi-circle were facing 
the soldiers that were to go while those on 
the outside faced the peaceful Cypriot sol- 
diers that had come to see their comrades 
off. 

e. Then, without giving them any notice, and 
without the least provocation the Major 


called upon his Indians to be on guard and 
then said: “FIRE”, 
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of industries eager to join. the nationalisation 
queue. Has there been a complete change of 
heart on the part of investors and _ stock- 
brokers? Is this an expression of their belief 
in democratic processes which makes them joy- 
fully acquiesce in the verdict of the electorate in 
favour of socialism? The facts are not quite 
so melodramatic but even more momentous. It 
is not the attitude of the Stock Exchange which 
has changed but that of the professed opponents 
of capitalism. ~The bewildering reversal in the 
behaviour of the share market has been entirely 





England stock, though highly respectable, has 
never had the same rating as fully-fledged Gov- 
ernment securities and its yield had, therefore, 
always been somewhat higher than that of Gov- 
ernment bonds. This subtle appreciation by the 
Stock Exchange public of the superior merits 
of “nationalisation” was apparently lost on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The terms offered to the Bank may be re- 
garded as the most important decision yet made 
by the Labour Government and they are bound 
to have a permanent influence on the success or 


Anarchist Commentary 


Strikes and Consumers’ 
Interests. 


When strikes occur, the favourite weapon of 
the employers, the government and the press has 
been to declare loudly that the strikers are hit- 
ting at the public at large. In the recent gas 
strike for example the B.B.C. issued daily in- 
structions’ to housewives on how to make best 
use of the diminished pressure, and everything 
was done to give the impression that it was the 
perverseness of the gas workers which ruined 
the Sunday joint. The same technique is regu- 
larly applied in bus strikes, or indeed any strike 
involving the public service. Particularly heart- 
rending are the stories about hospitals being 
“unable” to carry out important operations be- 
cause of the wicked strikers. Such inconven- 
ience as the public sustains can be solved the 
minute the strike is settled; but what is never 
said is that settlement can be reached by either 
side giving way. ‘The employers and the gov- 
ernment, because they control the press and the 
radio, imply that only one solution is possible— 
for the workers to give up their absurd ideas 
about better wages, better conditions, or the re- 
dress of injustices to their workmates. But 
during the war when the papers screamed about 
miners stabbing “our boys” in the back, it was 
never suggested that mine owners, by their part 
in prolonging the strikes, were participators in 
the alleged stabbing. 


The answer, of course, is for the workers to 
get the public on their side by fuller publicity 
for their cause. But since even the “labour” 
press sneers at and calumniates strikers, they 
have no means of wide publicity. The auto- 
mobile workers in America, in their recent 
strikes, did something to overcome this difficulty. 
Faced with a demand for higher wages, employ- 
ers cry out that it will only mean that they will 
have to charge the consumer more. (Employers 
are always so near the bread line that they 
simply can’t pay their workers more, or reduce 
their prices, of course.) In this way they repre- 
sent the worker as a rapacious enemy of the con- 
sumer, and themselves as the chivalrous pro- 
tectors of the “rights of the community”. 


The American auto workers, to defeat this 
pantomime, made it clear that they disclaimed 
their right to the 30 per cent. wage increase 


Relief Work in Holland 
and Germany 


In view of the starvation conditions on the 
continent it is disturbing to read an account of 
the muddle and incompetence with which relief 
work is being organized. A recent issue of the 
Libertarian News Letter contains an article by 
Frederick Santi describing his experience as a 
member of a Relief Team sent out to Holland 
and Germany. ‘The greatest concern was taken 
to try and organize these teams on a hierarchical 
basis, and the Army authorities ruled that Relief 
workers should have officer status. As they were 
mostly composed of Conscientious Objectors this 
seemed “rather an incongruous arrangement. 
Most Societies had ruled that apart from the 
fact that each team would have an appointed 
Leader no other differences in rank would be 
made. In spite of this, pressure was constantly 
put on voluntary societies to emphasize these 
questions of status. Team leaders were told 
that they must wear three stripes on_ their 
shoulders, Deputy Leaders and a few others of 
the chosen should wear two, and the rest of the 
riff-raff only one! Nothing could be more out 
of keeping with the ideals and sincerity of the 
men and women who had chosen relief work as 
a voluntary form of non-combatant service than 
the snobbish and ridiculous attempts to establish 
out-worn militarism in their ranks.” 


But further demoralization awaited them, for 
on their arrival in Holland they were told that 
there was no work for them, and they spent “the 
next three months moving from place to place, 
doing precisely nothing but eat, drawing Army 
rations from a hungry population and using up 
petrol that might well have brought them food! 
Books could be written about the flagrant im- 
becilities that confronted us at every turn”. The 
position of Relief workers condemned to this 
sort of futility can be imagined, for, in spite of 
the fact that they found conditions in Holland 
at least on the surface less bad than they had 
been led to expect, yet people were starving in 
the poorer districts. Santi comments, “It be- 
came apparent . .. that supplies, not welfare 
workers, were needed by the Dutch. What 
good could the best intentioned workers do when 
they had none of the commodities so urgently 
needed in the recently liberated areas?” Once 


property, plus a handsome tip for the trouble 
and disappointment, the Government mortgages 
the future of the country to the financial inter- 
ests even more completely than in the past, be- 
cause it frees them from any fear of losing their 
capital. It is, therefore, not surprising that on 
these terms the Stock Exchange has no objection 
to measures of nationalisation which mean tangi- 
ble profits coupled with future security. 

From the point of view of the success of a 
policy of nationalisation, such a procedure is 
obviously fatal. ‘Fair compensation” should 
plainly include not the accounting value of physi- 
cal assets but their true value to a going concern, 
including the value of all genuine hidden 
reserves and the estimated value of intangible 
assets as far as the latter embody experiences 
vital to the efficient running of the industry 
concerned. But commercial goodwill, which is 
prominently reflected in share values, also con- 
tains the value of commercial advantages, 
privileges or monopolies which may be vital for 
the making of high profits at the expense of the 
public but which cannot be perpetuated without 
maintaining the economic privileges which it is 
intended to abolish by nationalism. 

It was almost twenty years ago that Bernard 
Shaw provoked the violent displeasure of most 
of his socialist admirers by his The Apple Cart. 
He envisaged a time when England would be 
run only by Labour Governments but when big 
business would be more powerful than ever. 
When ministers who are socialists to the back- 
bone would nationalise industries which had 
ceased to be profitable but would not “dare even 
to talk of nationalising any industry, however 
socially vital, that has a farthing of profit for 
plutocracy still left it in, or that can be made 
to yield a farthing for it by subsidies.” This 
was a penetrating remark and it is by no means 
certain that it is not also a true prophecy. ‘The 
first step of the Labour Government on the path 
of economic reconstruction has done nothing to 
diminish the hold of privilege over English 
society, and it has established a precedent which 
may serve as a weapon for its opponents in the 
impending struggles for the reorganization of 
Britain’s economic life and the redistribution of 
its national income. 

RICARDO. 
(Reprinted from “Politics”, New York). 





This is not a Solution 


After keeping over two hundred Spanish anti- 
fascists imprisoned as prisoners of war over a 
year and half the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr. J. J. Lawson, has announced in the House 
that a solution had been found for these people 
which he considered “‘satisfactory”. 

The “solution” is nothing of the kind. These 
men have been unjustly detained during eighteen 
months; the only way some kind of redress 
could have been made would have been if their 
demands had been agreed to. They merely asked 
that 120 of them should be sent back to France 
and the other hundred remain in this country. 

Instead of that Mr. Lawson has announced in 
the House that “To allow them to stay in this 
country would be to give them an advantage 
over the many thousands of other aliens who 
are anxious to settle here. An approach was, 
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that he would execute those orders in any 
case, 

b. In the meantime some other Cypriot soldiers 
from those who were not due to leave, ap- 
proached those that were to go and followed 
the discussion. 


c. The first ones (21) repeated their request to 
see a senior officer as it was within their 
rights to demand it. 


d. The British officer in command—Major in 
rank—then ordered the Indians, who had 
their bayonets fixed on their rifles, to sur 
round the 21 Cypriots in two semi-circles, 
Those in the inner semi-circle were facing 
the soldiers that were to go while those on 
the outside faced the peaceful Cypriot sol- 
diers that had come to see their comrades 
off. 

e. Then, without giving them any notice, and 
without the least provocation the Major 
called upon his Indians to be on guard and 
then said: “FIRE”, 


if Strangely enough, the Indians forming the 
inner semi-circle confined themselves to 
being on guard, whilst those on the outside 
began firing and attacking with bayonets 
those Cypriots who were watching quietly 
what was happening. By the time all those 
unarmed Cypriots realised what was on and 
tried to save their lives from that most une 
justified attack one was fatally wounded and 
six others had received serious injuries. 

Extract from’ Manifesto by Cyprus Working 

People’s Progressive Party. 


On the 8th of October, 1945, 200 Cypriot 
soldiers were on parade at Famagusta’s Transit 
Camp on orders to leave for abroad. A group 
of them asked for information, from a Senior 


SHANE . 


In most countries trials of “War Criminals” 
have been held during the past months, and the 
Nuremburg trials which are to continue for a 
number of weeks more are the show piece both 
so far as the criminals concerned in it and the 
sense of the theatrical in the spectacular arrange- 
ments made for the staging of it. In this 
country it was necessary to have a trial or two 
to satisfy the public’s lust for the macabre, and 
during the last few weeks a number of minor 
“war criminals” have taken their stand in the 
dock at the Old Bailey. In most cases the 
people affected have been former members of 
the defunct British Union of Fascists, and they 
have all more or less been charged with the same 
crimes, of assisting the enemy by broadcasting 
and writing for him. For this they have been 
branded as Traitors by the National Press. 


I looked up the definition of Traitor in the 
Oxford Concise Dictionary and this is what ] 
found: “Traitor—one who violates his allegiance 
or acts disloyally (to country, king, cause, reli- 
gion, principles, himself, etc.)”, This definition, 
if accepted must render the law on the question 
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during the war when the papers screamed about 
miners stabbing “our boys” in the back, it was 
never suggested that mine owners, by their part 
in prolonging the strikes, were participators in 
the alleged stabbing. 


The answer, of course, is for the workers to 
get the public on their side by fuller publicity 
for their cause. But since even the “labour” 
press sneers at and calumniates strikers, they 
have no means of wide publicity. The auto- 
mobile workers in America, in their recent 
strikes, did something to overcome this difficulty. 
Faced with a demand for higher wages, employ- 
ers cry out that it will only mean that they will 
have to charge the consumer more. (Employers 
are always so near the bread line that they 
simply can’t pay their workers more, or reduce 
their prices, of course.) In this way they repre- 
sent the worker as a rapacious enemy of the con- 
sumer, and themselves as the chivalrous pro- 
tectors of the “rights of the community”. 


The American auto workers, to defeat this 
pantomime, made it clear that they disclaimed 
their right to the 30 per cent. wage increase 
they were demanding if it could be shown that 
the price of the General Motors product would 
have to be increased to the consumer. The 
employers, of course, retort that the profits of 
the company, and the prices of the commodity 
are not proper subjects for them to discuss with 
employees. But they have been driven into the 
weak position of refusing to lay before the unions 
or the public the facts regarding profits and 
price. Clearly, the consumers are not likely to 
be so easily taken in by these knight errants of 
industry, and the old story loses its force. 


This is an example of the way in which 
strikers are strengthened if they conduct their 
struggle with full regard to the economic rela- 
tions of capitalism, and also anticipate the mis- 
representations of the employers and checkmate 
them in advance. When the fundamental 
antagonism between the worker and the employer 
is laid bare and fully taken into account, the 
struggle can be carried on in a practical and 
effective manner, and the distortions of press 
and politicians shown up for what they are. 


Class Discrimination 


One day last week two boys from Wellington 
school were prosecuted for stealing approximately 
£200. On the same day a working class boy 
was prosecuted for stealing about £100. The 
pro rata amounts were thus similar, but, while 
the public school boys were bound over and 
sent back to their stately homes, the working 
class boy was sent to the little hell of an ap- 
proved school. We do not suggest that the 
public school boys should have been sent to an 
approved school as well, but we do draw the 
moral that the upper classes, by the very fact 
that they do everything possible to keep their 
own members away from them, recognise that 
such institutions as approved schools and 
Borstals are in fact places where boys always 
come to a great deal of harm and no good at all. 
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men and women who had chosen relief work as 
a voluntary form of non-combatant service than 
the snobbish and ridiculous attempts to establish 
out-worn militarism in their ranks.” 


But further demoralization awaited them, for 
on their arrival in Holland they were told that 
there was no work for them, and they spent “the 
next three months moving from place to place, 
doing precisely nothing but eat, drawing Army 
rations from a hungry population and using up 
petrol that might well have brought them food! 
Books could be written about the flagrant im- 
becilities that confronted us at every turn”. The 
position of Relief workers condemned to this 
sort of futility can be imagined, for, in spite of 
the fact that they found conditions in Holland 
at least on the surface less bad than they had 
been led to expect, yet people were starving in 
the poorer districts. Santi comments, “It be- 
came apparent . . . that supplies, not welfare 
workers, were needed by the Dutch. What 
good could the best intentioned workers do when 
they had none of the commodities so urgently 
needed in the recently liberated areas?” Once 
more it is apparent that the spirit of mutual aid 
exists, but it is the economic question, the pro- 
vision of supplies, that is the stumbling block. 


When the team moved to Germany in June 
last, they received further disillusionments, for 
on going to work amongst Displaced Persons at 
Hildesheim, near Hanover, they were asked to 
move into a large house from which ten Ger- 
mans, including five small children were to be 
evicted in two hours time. This was too much 
for the team, who were working for the inter- 
national “Save the Children Fund”, and all but 
two refused to enter the house or have anything 
to do with the eviction. They ultimately moved 
into quarters in a D.P. camp. They found 
plenty of work in Germany, but the writer 
states that much was marred by incompetence 
and muddle. 


It may be that this account is not typical of 
the whole of the relief work; but from other 
reports we have heard we are not at all sanquine 
reports we have heard we are not at all sanguine 
illusionment of relief workers in this way; and 
still more terrible to think of the want and 
suffering which so urgently requires relief in the 
most efficient and copious form possible. 


The Frightened Capitalists 


: A further indication of the attitude of capital- 
ists towards nationalisation, now that the Labour 
government has given the handout to the Bank 
of England stockholders, is that the chairman 
of the Committee which recommended national- 
isation of the gas industry was the Chairman of 
Lever Bros. and the Unilever combine, one of 
the largest capitalist combines in the world. 
Perhaps Geoffrey Heyworth hopes soap will be 
early on the list, so that his shareholders do not 
miss their turn with Father Christmas. 


(Reprinted from “Politics”, New York). 





This is not a Solution 


After keeping over two hundred Spanish anti- 
fascists imprisoned as prisoners of war over a 
year and half the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr. J. J. Lawson, has announced in the House 
that a solution had been found for these people 
which he considered “‘satisfactory”. 

The “solution” is nothing of the kind. These 
men have been unjustly detained during eighteen 
months; the only way some kind of redress 
could have been made would have been if their 
demands had been agreed to. They merely asked 
that 120 of them should be sent back to France 
and the other hundred remain in this country. 

Instead of that Mr. Lawson has announced in 
the House that “To allow them to stay in this 
country would be to give them an advantage 
over the many thousands of other aliens who 
are anxious to settle here. An approach was, 
therefore, made to the French Government to 
allow them to return to France”. 

This is indeed an extraordinary statement! 

Why should not a hundred men who have 
fought against Fascism since 1936, who have 
suffered in concentration camps and been used 
as slave workers by the Nazis be allowed to 
remain in this country as free men? 

How would they in any way prevent other 
refugees from settling down in this country? 
France has hundreds of thousands of refugees, 
the food situation there is far worse than it is 
here and yet the British Government considers 
that France can afford to have a hundred more 
refugees while England can’t. 

What guarantee have these Spaniards who 
have been so badly treated by the French Goy- 
ernment that they will return to France as free 
men? They have Mr. Lawson’s word for it but 
it is not libellous to say that it is not worth 
much. Many of the promises made by War 
Office officials were not kept and Mr. Lawson 
has shown his bad faith by asserting that these 
anti-fascists were wearing German uniforms and 
were in German organisations while he must 
have known all the time that they had been 
forced into the Todt organisation as Spanish 
anti-fascists and never put on a German uni- 
form. The men were still in possession of the 
clothes in which they were arrested, they put 
them on when they visited the meeting of the 
Trades Council in Manchester, they were civilian 
clothes, tattered by years of wear in concentra- 
tion camps but giving a flagrant denial to Mr. 
Lawson’s statement. 

The hundred Spaniards who do not wish to go 
back to France must be allowed to stay in this 
country. We note with satisfaction that the 
Lancs. and Ches. Federation which has done so 
much on their behalf is continuing the struggle 
to obtain permission for them to stay. 

If these men are forced to go back it will 
be to the everlasting shame of the British Gov- 
ernment and the British people. 


In most countries trials of “War Criminals” 
have been held during the past months, and the 
Nuremburg trials which are to continue for a 
number of weeks more are the show piece both 
so far as the criminals concerned in it and the 
sense of the theatrical in the spectacular arrange- 
ments made for the staging of it. In _ this 
country it was necessary to have a trial or two 
to satisfy the public’s lust for the macabre, and 
during the last few weeks a number of minor 
“war criminals” have taken their stand in the 
dock at the Old Bailey. In most cases the 
people affected have been former members of 
the defunct British Union of Fascists, and they 
have all more or less been charged with the same 
crimes, of assisting the enemy by broadcasting 
and writing for him. For this they have been 
branded as Traitors by the National Press. 


I looked up the definition of Traitor in the 
Oxford Concise Dictionary and this is what I 
found: ‘“Traitor—one who violates his allegiance 
or acts disloyally (to country, king, cause, reli- 
gion, principles, himself, etc.)”. This definition, 
if accepted must render the law on the question 
somewhat vague. A man who is loyal to him- 
self, to his principles, or to his cause may at 
the same time find himself in conflict with his 
king and country. Ethically, surely a man 
should be loyal to himself, and his principles 
because this is something over which he has 
control. In the case of king and country it is 
an accident of birth whether he is born in 
Franco Spain, democratic Sweden or Hitler Ger- 
many. But then Justice to-day is not concerned 
with ethical questions. This is clearly shown 
by a case in the writer’s own experience. When 
I was in Wormwood Scrubs prison recently, 
there were two men working alongside one an- 
other in one of the workshops. One was a 
German the other an Englishman. The German 
had been sentenced by an English court to two 
years imprisonment for having taken part with 
others in beating up a German who had betrayed 
military secrets to the British which had allowed 
them to locate and bomb a secret factory in 
Germany. ‘The Germans considered this man a 
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INALISATION QUEUE 





to the terms of compensation of the Bank’s 
ockholders by the Labour Government. 


These terms are very simple indeed. Stock- 
yiders of the Bank of England have been re- 
iving for years a dividend of 12 per cent. on 
cir capital. The Government now intends to 
sue 3 per cent. Government bonds in exchange 
wx Bank stock and to guarantee to the stock- 
olders the same income as before by exchanging 
400 of Government bonds for £100 of Bank 
f England stock. As 3 per cent. Government 
onds of the approximate type now to be issued 
» the Bank’s stockholders are being quoted at 
ar or at a slight premium, the Government is 
uying Bank stock at a quotation of 400 or 
ore. Now during 1935-1939 Bank of England 
lock averaged about 353. The average quota- 
ion for the five war years, 1940-1944, was ap- 
roximately 360. Since then the stock has 
omewhat risen and during the first six months 
f 1945 it was hovering around 385. After the 
nnouncement of Labour’s election victory, the 
uotation fell to 370 and after the honourable 
nention of the Bank of England in the Govern- 
nent’s programme of nationalisation it dropped 
or a moment to less than 360. Since then it 
as recovered again to 375 and even 380, until 
t rose to the record height of 390-395 just 
«fore the news of the first instalment of “‘prac- 
ical socialism” came out. This means that any 
ime the Government could have bought the 
jank’s stock in the open market appreciably, 
nd at times very considerably, below the rate 
| now proposes to pay. In the _ schoolboy 
implicity of his conversion formula, the socialist 
Yhancellor of the Exchequer disregards a car- 
inal factor which the Stock Exchange itself has 
lways duly taken into account. Bank of 
ingland stock, though highly respectable, has 
ever had the same rating as fully-fledged Gov- 
rnment securities and its yield had, therefore, 
lways been somewhat higher than that of Gov- 
rmment bonds. This subtle appreciation by the 
tock Exchange public of the superior merits 
{ “nationalisation” was apparently lost on the 
thancellor of the Exchequer. 


The terms offered to the Bank may be re- 
arded as the most important decision yet made 
y the Labour Government and they are bound 
» have a permanent influence on the success or 





mmentary 


clief Work in Holland 


failure of its nationalisation programme. The 
importance of the measure is not reduced by the 
warning that these terms are not to be regarded 
as a precedent for the nationalisation of the coal 
and other industries. There is every reason to 
believe that the principles applied in this case 
will be regarded as a precedent, and the Govy- 
ernment will have to justify any deviation from 
them by the most unassailable arguments. 

Quite apart from the inexplicable neglect of 
the difference in actual quotations, which throws 
an amount of anything between two and a half 
and five million pounds to the stockholders 
without any justification whatever, the very prin- 
ciple of equality of income after nationalisation 
is inadmissible, and particularly so in the case 
of an undertaking like the Bank of England 
which owes most of its privileged position to the 
law of the land and to the fact that it is the 
banker of the Government. By ignoring this 
vital fact the Government. has accepted the 
principle that vested interests based on the ex- 
ploitation of a public function for private pur- 
poses shall be perpetuated at the expense of the 
nation in case of nationalisation. 

The Labour Government has not only ac- 
cepted the full value which the market put upon 
the “Goodwill” of the Bank but has even gone 
beyond the market price of the shares. As the 
Bank’s capital and reserves total just over £18 
million, the Government has declared its readi- 
ness to pay more than £40 millions for the 
Bank’s “goodwill,” i.e. its capacity to earn profits 
which is very largely due to its close relations 
to the Government. It is easy to see that such 
a procedure saddles the British nation with an 
intolerable burden. If industries are acquired at 
the full value which the owners put on their 
property, plus a handsome tip for the trouble 
and disappointment, the Government mortgages 
the future of the country to the financial inter- 
ests even more completely than in the past, be- 
cause it frees them from any fear of losing their 
capital. It is, therefore, not surprising that on 
these terms the Stock Exchange has no objection 
to measures of nationalisation which mean tangi- 
ble profits coupled with future security. 

From the point of view of the success of a 
policy of nationalisation, such a procedure is 
obviously fatal. “Fair compensation” should 
plainly include not the accounting value of physi- 
cal assets but their true value to a going concern, 
including the value of all genuine hidden 
reserves and the estimated value of intangible 
assets as far as the latter embody experiences 
vital to the efficient running of the industry 
concerned. But commercial goodwill, which is 
prominently reflected in share values, also con- 
tains the value of commercial advantages, 
privileges or monopolies which may be vital for 
the making of high profits at the expense of the 
public but which cannot be perpetuated without 
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We have received a number of documents from 
Cyprus concerning the shooting of a number of 
Cypriot soldiers at the Transit Camp at Fama- 
gusta in October, and, although the event took 
place some months ago, we consider it valuable 
to publish extracts from these documents, which 
come not from individuals, but from leading 
Cypriot organisations. 


Extract from Joint Communiqué of the 
Famagusta Municipal Council and Peoples 
Organisations. 





The Famagusta Municipal Council and the 
Peoples Organisations regard it their duty to 
interest themselves in the events that have taken 
place at the Transit Camp on the 8th October, 
and which resulted in the death of one Cypriot 
soldier and the wounding of six others. From 
enquiries made by those in charge of the Peoples 
Organizations and information gathered by the 
Municipal Council it is shown that events hap- 
pened as follows: — 


a. On the 8th October, 1945 at about 1 p.m. 
180 Cypriot soldiers were about to embark 
for overseas. A British Officer in command 
of a detachment of Indian troops ordered 21 
men of the “AP-H” to get on the trucks and 
depart. The men declared that they had no 
objection to doing so but that they would 
like to be told beforehand by a senior officer 
something definite about the method and 
time that is to be pursued for their demobil- 
isation. The officer in command repeated 
his first instructions and stated that his 
orders were to move them to the docks, and 
that he would execute those orders in any 
case. 


b. In the meantime some other Cypriot soldiers 
from those who were not due to leave, ap- 
proached those that were to go and followed 
the discussion. 


c. he first ones (21) repeated their request to 
see a senior officer as it was within their 
rights to demand it. 


d. The British officer in command—Major in 
rank—then ordered the Indians, who had 
their bayonets fixed on their rifles, to sur- 
round the 21 Cypriots in two semi-circles. 
Those in the inner semi-circle were facing 
the soldiers that were to go while those on 
the outside faced the peaceful Cypriot sol- 
at that had come to see their comrades 
0 


e. Then, without giving them any notice, and 
without the least provocation the Major 
called upon his Indians to be on guard and 
then said: “FIRE”, 


OUT CYPRUS 


Officer, concerning their demand for staying in 
Cyprus and being demobilised the soonest pos- 
sible. Quite unexpectedly, the said group was 
encircled by armed Indian troops, under the 
command of a senior British officer. In spite of 
the fact that the Cypriot soldiers had clearly 
stated that they were ready to comply with any 
orders concerning their leaving the island, and 
that they would do so under protest, intending 
by no means to use any force, the Indian soldiers 
were ordered to fire against other, quite unarmed 
Cypriot soldiers, who approached the area to bid 
farewell to their comrades. As a result one 
Cypriot sergeant was shot dead while five others 
were seriously wounded. A number of women 
amounting to 200, who chanced to be there, on 
the occasion of their relatives’ departure, wit- 
nessed the scene. The sorrowful sight of the 
victims. caused a great emotion among the crowd, 
which spontaneously paraded through the main 
streets of Fumagusta, demonstrating their protest 
against the unprovoked and brutal crime and at 
the same time expressing their feelings of sym- 
pathy towards the dead and wounded soldiers 
and their right demands. 


* 


These reports show clearly that the firing on 
the Cypriot troops was an unprovoked act of 
terrorism, and that there was no mutiny of any ~ 
kind among the Cypriot soldiers. They are 
borne out by reports in the Cyprus Post, an 
English language newspaper, and also by a 
protest from the Mayor of Famagusta, who 
described the attack as “unprovoked, inexcusable 
and pertaining to assassination”. ‘The govern- 
ment Public Information Office issued a report 
on the day of the incident declaring that there 
were “incidents which resulted in the exchange 
of shots”, and the military officer who made an 
enquiry into the incident, although he took the 
evidence of many soldiers who described exactly 
what happened, remarked that he did not think 
an immediate denial of the words “exchange of 
shots” was desirable. This, of course, is the old 
story of military men covering each other against 
outside accusations. 


The incident caused a wave of indignation 
throughout Cyprus. Some 400 soldiers in Nicosia 
marched “through the streets in protest, and a 
second demonstration, even larger, was held, in 
which ex-servicemen joined with the soldiers. 
The demands now being made by Cypriot sol- 
diers are as follows: 


1. Release from the army in accordance with 
the Government’s Demobilisation Scheme 
of November, 1944, namely, full demob- 
ilisation of the Cyprus regiment in a 
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rment securities and its yield had, therefore, 
lways been somewhat higher than that of Gov- 
rnment bonds. This subtle appreciation by the 
tock Exchange public of the superior merits 
f “nationalisation” was apparently lost on the 
thancellor of the Exchequer. 


The terms offered to the Bank may be re- 
arded as the most important decision yet made 
y the Labour Government and they are bound 
» have a permanent influence on the success or 
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‘elief Work in Holland 
nd Germany 


In view of the starvation conditions on the 
mtinent it is disturbing to read an account of 
1¢ muddle and incompetence with which relief 
ork is being organized. A recent issue of the 
ibertarian News Letter contains an article by 
rederick Santi describing his experience as a 
ember of a Relief Team sent out to Holland 
nd Germany. ‘The greatest concern was taken 
) try and organize these teams on a hierarchical 
asis, and the Army authorities ruled that Relief 
‘orkers should have officer status. As they were 
1ostly composed of Conscientious Objectors this 
semed “rather an incongruous arrangement. 
Aost Societies had ruled that apart from the 
ict that each team would have an appointed 
eader no other differences in rank would be 
ide. In spite of this, pressure was constantly 
ut on voluntary societies to emphasize these 
uestions of status. Team leaders were told 
wat they must wear three stripes on their 
houlders, Deputy Leaders and a few others of 
he chosen should wear two, and the rest of the 
iff-raff only one! Nothing could be more out 
{ keeping with the ideals and sincerity of the 
yen and women who had chosen relief work as 
voluntary form of non-combatant service than 
he snobbish and ridiculous attempts to establish 
ul-worn militarism in their ranks.” 


But further demoralization awaited them, for 
n their arrival in Holland they were told that 
here was no work for them, and they spent “‘the 
ext three months moving from place to place, 
oing precisely nothing but eat, drawing Army 
ations from a hungry population and using up 
etrol that might well have brought them food! 
sooks could be written about the flagrant im- 
ecilities that confronted us at every turn”. The 
osition of Relief workers condemned to this 
ort of futility can be imagined, for, in spite of 
he fact that they found conditions in Holland 
t least on the surface less bad than they had 
wen led to expect, yet people were starving in 
he poorer districts. Santi comments, “It be- 
ame apparent . .. that supplies, not welfare 
yvorkers, were needed by the Dutch. What 
ood could the best intentioned workers do when 
hey had none of the commodities so urgently 
eeded in the recently liberated areas?” Once 
nore it is apparent that the spirit of mutual aid 
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the future of the country to the financial inter- 
ests even more completely than in the past, be- 
cause it frees them from any fear of losing their 
capital. It is, therefore, not surprising that on 
these terms the Stock Exchange has no objection 
to measures of nationalisation which mean tangi- 
ble profits coupled with future security. 

From the point of view of the success of a 
policy of nationalisation, such a procedure is 
obviously fatal. “Fair compensation” should 
plainly include not the accounting value of physi- 
cal assets but their true value to a going concern, 
including the value of all genuine hidden 
reserves and the estimated value of intangible 
assets as far as the latter embody experiences 
vital to the efficient running of the industry 
concerned. But commercial goodwill, which is 
prominently reflected in share values, also con- 
tains the value of commercial advantages, 
privileges or monopolies which may be vital for 
the making of high profits at the expense of the 
public but which cannot be perpetuated without 
maintaining the economic privileges which it is 
intended to abolish by nationalism. 

It was almost twenty years ago that Bernard 
Shaw provoked the violent displeasure of most 
of his socialist admirers by his The Apple Cart. 
He envisaged a time when England would be 
run only by Labour Governments but when big 
business would be more powerful than ever. 
When ministers who are socialists to the back- 
bone would nationalise industries which had 
ceased to be profitable but would not “dare even 
to talk of nationalising any industry, however 
socially vital, that has a farthing of profit for 
plutocracy still left it in, or that can be made 
to yield a farthing for it by subsidies.” This 
was a penetrating remark and it is by no means 
certain that it is not also a true prophecy. The 
first step of the Labour Government on the path 
of economic reconstruction has done nothing to 
diminish the hold of privilege over English 
society, and it has established a precedent which 
may serve as a weapon for its opponents in the 
impending struggles for the reorganization of 
Britain’s economic life and the redistribution of 
its national income. 

RICARDO. 
(Reprinted from “Politics”, New York). 





This is not a Solution 


After keeping over two hundred Spanish anti- 
fascists imprisoned as prisoners of war over a 
year and half the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr. J. J. Lawson, has announced in the House 
that a solution had been found for these people 
which he considered “satisfactory”. 

The “solution” is nothing of the kind. These 
men have been unjustly detained during eighteen 
months; the only way some kind of redress 
could have been made would have been if their 
demands had been agreed to. They merely asked 
that 120 of them should be sent back to France 
and the other hundred remain in this country. 

Instead of that Mr. Lawson has announced in 
the House that “To allow them to stay in this 
country would be to give them an advantage 
over the many thousands of other aliens who 
are anxious to settle here. An approach was, 
therefore, made to the French Government to 
allow them to return to France”, 
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case, 
b. In the meantime some other Cypriot soldiers 
from those who were not due to leave, ap- 


proached those that were to go and followed 
the discussion. 


c. The first ones (21) repeated their request to 
see a senior officer as it was within their 
rights to demand it. 


d. The British officer in command—Major in 
rank-——then ordered the Indians, who had 
their bayonets fixed on their rifles, to sur- 
round the 2\ Cypriots in two semi-circles. 
Those in the inner semi-circle were facing 
the soldiers that were to go while those on 
the outside faced the peaceful Cypriot sol- 
diers that had come to see their comrades 
off. 

e. Then, without giving them any notice, and 
without the least provocation the Major 
called upon his Indians to be on guard and 
then said: “FIRE”, 


f Strangely enough, the Indians forming the 
inner semi-circle confined themselves to 
being on guard, whilst those on the outside 
began firing and attacking with bayonets 
those Cypriots who were watching quietly 
what was happening. By the time all those 
unarmed Cypriots realised what was on and 
tried to save their lives from that most un- 
justified attack one was fatally wounded and 
six others had received serious injuries. 

Extract from: Manifesto by Cyprus Working 

People’s Progressive Party. 


On the 8th of October, 1945, 200 Cypriot 
soldiers were on parade at Famagusta’s Transit 
Camp on orders to leave for abroad. A group 
of them asked for information, from a Senior 


ment Public Information Office issued a report 
on the day of the incident declaring that there 
were “incidents which resulted in the exchange 
of shots”, and the military officer who made an 
enquiry into the incident, although he took the 
evidence of many soldiers who described exactly 
what happened, remarked that he did not think 
an immediate denial of the words “exchange of 
shots” was desirable. This, of course, is the old 
story of military men covering each other against 
outside accusations. 


The incident caused a wave of indignation 
throughout Cyprus. Some 400 soldiers in Nicosia 
marched ‘through the streets in protest, and a 
second demonstration, even larger, was held, in 
which ex-servicemen joined with the soldiers. 
The demands now being made by Cypriot sol- 
diers are as follows: 


1. Release from the army in accordance with 
the Government’s Demobilisation Scheme 
of November, 1944, namely, full demob- 
ilisation of the Cyprus regiment in a 
period of 6 months after the end of the 
war in Europe. 


2. Cypriot soldiers to remain in Cyprus till 
the time of their release. 


3. Same treatment to which British soldiers 
are subject. 


4. Repeal of all unliberal orders and laws 
and stopping of the persecution of the 
labour movement. 


5. Realisation of independence of Cypriots in 
accordance with the declarations of the 
Atlantic Charter, Teheran and Yalta. 


We express our solidarity with the Cypriots, 
as with all other colonial. peoples in their struggle 
for freedom. 





SHAM JUSTICE 


In most countries trials of ““War Criminals” 
have been held during the past months, and the 
Nuremburg trials which are to continue for a 
number of weeks more are the show piece both 
so far as the criminals concerned in it and the 
sense of the theatrical in the spectacular arrange- 
ments made for the staging of it. In_ this 
country it was necessary to have a trial or two 
to satisfy the public’s lust for the macabre, and 
during the last few weeks a number of minor 
“war criminals” have taken their stand in the 
dock at the Old Bailey. In most cases the 
people affected have been former members of 
the defunct British Union of Fascists, and they 
have all more or less been charged with the same 
crimes, of assisting the enemy by broadcasting 
and writing for him. For this they have been 
branded as Traitors by the National Press. 


I looked up the definition of Traitor in the 
Oxford Concise Dictionary and this is what I 
found: “Traitor—one who violates his allegiance 
or acts disloyally (to country, king, cause, reli- 
gion, principles, himself, etc.)”. This definition, 
if accepted must render the law on the question 
somewhat vague. A man who is loyal to him- 
self, to his principles. or to his. cause mav. at 


Traitor to the fatherland, while the British had 
made him out to be an anti-Nazi patriot! The 
Englishman sitting alongside the German had 
been sentenced at the Old Bailey to 10 years 
Penal Servitude for the same crime as the anti- 
Nazi’? German, but the other way round! Thus 
we see “Justice’ ’at work: in one case the Traitor 
was sentenced; in the other the man who beat up 
a traitor is sentenced and the Traitor glorified. 


The case of Joyce—and to a lesser degree 
Amery—points to the hypocrisy of Law and 
Justice as understood in present society. The 
Anarchists have no reason to speak on behalf 
of Fascists. In all countries where Fascism has 
achieved power anarchists have been among their 
first victims. But this fact must not prevent us 
from exposing the sham Justice that has been 
shown in the Joyce trial. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, Socialist Attorney General based his case 
on the grounds that Joyce owed allegiance to the 
Crown. We will just mention in passing that 
from the legal point of view the allegiance was 
based on the fact that he held a British pass- 
port to which as an American citizen he had no 
right! A few weeks later at Nuremburg, Sir 
Hartley had obviously forgotten what he had 


nen and women who had chosen relief work as 
| voluntary form of non-combatant service than 
he snobbish and ridiculous attempts to establish 
yut-worn militarism in their ranks.” 


But further demoralization awaited them, for 
m their arrival in Holland they were told that 
here was no work for them, and they spent “the 
ext three months moving from place to place, 
foing precisely nothing but eat, drawing Army 
‘ations from a hungry population and using up 
yetrol that might well have brought them food! 
Sooks could be written about the flagrant im- 
becilities that confronted us at every turn”. The 
position of Relief workers condemned to this 
sort of futility can be imagined, for, in spite of 
the fact that they found conditions in Holland 
it least on the surface less bad than they had 
neen led to expect, yet people were starving in 
the poorer districts. Santi comments, “It be- 
same apparent .. . that supplies, not welfare 
workers, were needed by the Dutch. What 
y00d could the best intentioned workers do when 
they had none of the commodities so urgently 
needed in the recently liberated areas?” Once 
more it is apparent that the spirit of mutual aid 
*xists, but it is the economic question, the pro- 
vision of supplies, that is the stumbling block. 


When the team moved to Germany in June 
last, they received further disillusionments, for 
ym going to work amongst Displaced Persons at 
Hildesheim, near Hanover, they were asked to 
move into a large house from which ten Ger- 
nans, including five small children were to be 
‘victed in two hours time. This was too much 
for the team, who were working for the inter- 
yational “Save the Children Fund”, and all but 
wo refused to enter the house or have anything 
© do with the eviction. They ultimately moved 
nto quarters in a D.P. camp. They found 
‘lenty of work in Germany, but the writer 
tates that much was marred by incompetence 
ind muddle. 


It may be that this account is not typical of 
he whole of the relief work; but from other 
ports we have heard we are not at all sanquine 
eports we have heard we are not at all sanguine 
llusionment of relief workers in this way; and 
till more terrible to think of the want and 
uffering which so urgently requires relief in the 
most efficient and copious form possible. 


The Frightened Capitalists 


A further indication of the attitude of capital- 
its towards nationalisation, now that the Labour 
overnment has given the handout to the Bank 
f England stockholders, is that the chairman 
[ the Committee which recommended national- 
ation of the gas industry was the Chairman of 
ever Bros. and the Unilever combine, one of 
1 largest capitalist combines in the world. 
erhaps Geoffrey Heyworth hopes soap will be 
tly on the list, so that his shareholders do not 
iss their turn with Father Christmas. 
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This is not a Solution 


After keeping over two hundred Spanish anti- 
fascists imprisoned as prisoners of war over a 
year and half the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr. J. J. Lawson, has announced in the House 
that a solution had been found for these people 
which he considered “satisfactory”. 

The “solution” is nothing of the kind. ‘These 
men have been unjustly detained during eighteen 
months; the only way some kind of redress 
could have been made would have been if their 
demands had been agreed to. They merely asked 
that 120 of them should be sent back to France 
and the other hundred remain in this country. 

Instead of that Mr. Lawson has announced in 
the House that “To allow them to stay in this 
country would be to give them an advantage 
over the many thousands of other aliens who 
are anxious to settle here. An approach was, 
therefore, made to the French Government to 
allow them to return to France”. 

This is indeed an extraordinary statement! 

Why should not a hundred men who have 
fought against Fascism since 1936, who have 
suffered in concentration camps and been used 
as slave workers by the Nazis be allowed to 
remain in this country as free men? 

How would they in any way prevent other 
refugees from settling down in this country? 
France has hundreds of thousands of refugees, 
the food situation there is far worse than it is 
here and yet the British Government considers 
that France can afford to have a hundred more 
refugees while England can’t. 

What guarantee have these Spaniards who 
have been so badly treated by the French Goy- 
ernment that they will return to France as free 
men? ‘They have Mr. Lawson’s word for it but 
it is not libellous to say that it is not worth 
much. Many of the promises made by War 
Office officials were not kept and Mr. Lawson 
has shown his bad faith by asserting that these 
anti-fascists were wearing German uniforms and 
were in German organisations while he must 
have known all the time that they had been 
forced into the Todt organisation as Spanish 
anti-fascists and never put on a German uni- 
form. ‘The men were still in possession of the 
clothes in which they were arrested, they put 
them on when they visited the meeting of the 
Trades Council in Manchester, they were civilian 
clothes, tattered by years of wear in concentra- 
tion camps but giving a flagrant denial to Mr. 
Lawson’s statement. 

The hundred Spaniards who do not wish to go 
back to France must be allowed to stay in this 
country. We note with satisfaction that the 
Lancs. and Ches. Federation which has done so 
much on their behalf is continuing the struggle 
to obtain permission for them to stay. 

If these men are forced to go back it will 
be to the everlasting shame of the British Gov- 
ernment and the British people. 


In most countries trials of “War Criminals” 
have been held during the past months, and the 
Nuremburg trials which are to continue for a 
number of weeks more are the show piece both 
so far as the criminals concerned in it and the 
sense of the theatrical in the spectacular arrange- 
ments made for the staging of it. In this 
country it was necessary to have a trial or two 
to satisfy the public’s lust for the macabre, and 
during the last few weeks a number of minor 
“war criminals” have taken their stand in the 
dock at the Old Bailey. In most cases the 
people affected have been former members of 
the defunct British Union of Fascists, and they 
have all more or less been charged with the same 
crimes, of assisting the enemy by broadcasting 
and writing for him. For this they have been 
branded as Traitors by the National Press. 


I looked up the definition of Traitor in the 
Oxford Concise Dictionary and this is what I 
found: “Traitor—one who violates his allegiance 
or acts disloyally (to country, king, cause, reli- 
gion, principles, himself, etc.)”. This definition, 
if accepted must render the law on the question 
somewhat vague. A man who is loyal to him- 
self, to his principles, or to his cause may at 
the same time find himself in conflict with his 
king and country. Ethically, surely a man 
should be loyal to himself, and his principles 
because this is something over which he has 
control. In the case of king and country it is 
an accident of birth whether he is born in 
Franco Spain, democratic Sweden or Hitler Ger- 
many. But then Justice to-day is not concerned 
with ethical questions. This is clearly shown 
by a case in the writer’s own experience. When 
I was in Wormwood Scrubs prison recently, 
there were two men working alongside one an- 
other in one of the workshops. One was a 
German the other an Englishman. The German 
had been sentenced by an English court to two 
years imprisonment for having taken part with 
others in beating up a German who had betrayed 
military secrets to the British which had allowed 
them to locate and bomb a secret factory in 
Germany. The Germans considered this man a 
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Traitor to the fatherland, while the British had 
made him out to be an anti-Nazi patriot! The 
Englishman sitting alongside the German had 
been sentenced at the Old Bailey to 10 years 
Penal Servitude for the same crime as the anti- 
Nazi” German, but the other way round! Thus 
we see “Justice’ ’at work: in one case the Traitor 
was sentenced; in the other the man who beat up 
a traitor is sentenced and the Traitor glorified. 


The case of Joyce—and to a lesser degree 
Amery—points to the hypocrisy of Law and 
Justice as understood in present society. The 
Anarchists have no reason to speak on behalf 
of Fascists. In all countries where Fascism has 
achieved power anarchists have been among their 
first victims. But this fact must not prevent us 
from exposing the sham Justice that has been 
shown in the Joyce trial. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, Socialist Attorney General based his case 
on the grounds that Joyce owed allegiance to the 
Crown. We will just mention in passing that 
from the legal point of view the allegiance was 
based on the fact that he held a British pass- 
port to which as an American citizen he had no 
right! A few weeks later at Nuremburg, Sir 
Hartley had obviously forgotten what he had 
told Joyce about allegiance and declared for the 
whole world to hear the following noble words: 
“There comes a point when a man must refuse 
to answer to his leader if he is also to answer to 
his conscience’. ‘These are words which should 
not be easily forgotten; they are words which 
should be handed down from father to son, 
But before doing so, and possibly finding our- 
selves up at the Old Bailey, perhaps someone 
would enquire of our rulers whether these fine 
sentiments are for export, or whether they only 
apply to the German people vis a vis their 
leaders who are now in the dock! 


If the British Government want to make the 
fact of being a militant Fascist punishable by 
death then let them have the courage to say so. 
The trials at the Old Bailey are just a farce and 
Joyce and Amery just scapegoats, for if it were 
Justice that was being meted out to them by the: 
courts, then as the Manchester Guardian pointed. 
out their fate would be shared “by many who 
walk untouched among us”. 

V.R. 
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